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LEGISLATION IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


AprIL 2, 1788, a band of forty-eight pioneers left the 
mouth of the Youghiogheny in the ‘‘ Mayflower of the 
West.” Floating out into the Monongahela, they emerged 
on the broad bosom of the Ohio, and began an easier jour- 
ney down that beautiful river to their chosen homes in the 
valley below. Five days after, they landed on the bank 
of the Muskingum river, at its confluence with the Ohio, 
and the first settlement of the Americans in the North- 
west territory began. On the opposite side of the Mus- 
kingum river stood Fort Harmar, erected two years before, 
now garrisoned by a detachment of United States soldiers. 
The pioneers not only found protection from the Indians 
near at hand, but enjoyed the society of frontiersmen some- 
what accustomed to backwoods life. 

This company of settlers was composed almost entirely 
of an excellent class of men, determined upon founding 
homes for their families, and in a measure retrieving their 
fortunes lost in the war for independence. They recog- 
nized the necessity of some form of government until the 
proper officers should arrive, and hence organized them- 
selves into a body politic, adopted a code of laws, and 
chose Return Jonathan Meigs to administer them.  His- 
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tory is silent as to whose hand wrote these laws, but they 
must have been brief and directly to the point. Mr. 
Meigs published them by nailing them to a tree where all 
could see and read them. As an evidence of the character 
of the settlers, it is known that but one difference arose, and 
that was satisfactorily settled by a compromise. 


Six’ months before the establishment of the colony — 
October 5, 1787—the Congress of the old Federation ap- 
pointed Arthur St. Clair Governor, and Winthrop Sargent 
Secretary of the ‘‘ Territory Northwest of the Ohio River.” 
On the 16th of the same month they appointed Samuel 
Holden Parsons, John Armstrong and Mitchell Varnum 
judges. Mr. Armstrong declining the appointment, Jan- 
uary 16, 1788, John Cleves Symmes was chosen to the 
vacancy. These judges were among the early arrivals, one 
of them, Judge Varnum, delivering an excellent oration 
on the Fourth of July, on the occasion of the pioneer cel- 
ebration of that day in the West. 


Governor St. Chair arrived at the colony July 9th, and 
at once assumed authority. On the 15th he published the 
Compact of 1787—the Constitution of the Territory—and 
the commissions of himself and the three judges. He 
also, in a speech of considerable length, explained the 
provisions of the ordinance to the people. Three days 
after, he sent a communication to the judges, calling atten- 
tion to the defenseless condition of the colony from sudden 
attacks of Indians, and to the necessity of the organization 
of militia companies. Instead of attending promptly to 
this necessary matter, they entirely ignored his message, 
and in turn sent him a ‘‘project”’ for dividing real estate. 
The ‘‘project’”’ was, so loosely drawn that Governor St. 
Clair discarded it, and immediately organized ‘‘ Senior” 
and ‘‘Junior’” grades of militia, and appointed over them 
their proper officers. 


On the 25th of July, the first law of the territory was 
published, and the next day the Governor’s proclamation 
appeared creating Washington county, which then com- 
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prised a large part of what is now the State of Ohio. He 
next established Courts of Probate and Quarter Sessions 
and appointed civic officers for the same. Common Pleas 
Court was established August 30th. Return Jonathan 
Meigs was appointed Clerk of this Court, and Ebenezer 
Sproat, (then Colonel of the Militia) Sheriff. Rufus Put- 
nam was appointed Judge of Probate Court, and Return 
Jonathan Meigs Jr., Clerk. Following these selections, 
putting the machinery of government in motion, Governor 
St. Clair ordered the 25th of December be kept as a day of 
thanksgiving. The little colony was now ready for civil 
as well as military business. The religious element having 
been an important factor in its organization, was also not 
suffered to decline. Indeed like the Puritan Fathers, one 
of the first acts of the colonists was to offer thanks to God 
for their propitious journey, and safe arrival. 


The first Court in the Territory was held Sept. 2d. It 
was opened in an impressive manner with an imposing 


procession before a large number of Indians, who had 
gathered to form a treaty with the commander of the Fort, 
and who were stoical and silent witnesses to the parade. 


During the summer and autumn following the settle- 
ment at Marietta, large numbers of emigrants come down 
the Ohio, seeking homes in the Western wilds. The com- 
mander at the fort estimated that over five thousand passed 
the fort, many of whom would have settled with the colony 
had the associates been prepared to receive them. As it 
was, the new and ever growing quarters at the settlement 
were inadequate to accommodate those who did stop, and 
all kinds of temporary structures were utilized till more 
permanent habitations could be erected. 


The ordinance of 1787 provided that the governor and 
judges of the Territory should constitute its legislative 
body during its first stage of government. They were 
empowered to adopt such laws from the statute of the orig- 
inal States as should be most applicable to the Territory. 
Such as they selected were to be submitted to Congress, 
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whose sanction would make them binding. This seems to 
have been well understood by Governor St. Clair and the 
judges; but acting on the principle that the present exi- 
gencies of the case demanded something more than the 
adoption of the old laws, they enacted a number of others, 
and in several cases simply used the title of an existing 
law and entirely changed the body thereof. Governor St. 
Clair knew these could not stand the scrutiny of Congress, 
much less that of a more critical tribunal, the bar. Never- 
theless, believing the end would justify the deed, the Gov- 
ernor and judges proceeded as they had begun. Had any 
one attempted to codify the laws passed by this council, 
but little of the original form could have been found. 
What specific laws were not selected were supplied by an 
act adopting the general English law which had been in 
force in one of the older colonies from its earliest exist- 
ence. When these laws reached Congress they were not 
acted upon; that body being engaged with weightier mat- 
ters, simply withheld its approval. This was held to be 
sufficient pretext for their enforcement, and all acquiesced 
in obeying them. At the first session of the Territorial 
Assembly the governor pointed out the defects of these 
enactments. 


The Igdian war came on about the time the territorial 
government got under way, and so engrossed affairs that 
but little attention was given to legislative matters. Shortly 
after the close of this war, discovering their laws had not 
been sanctioned by Congress, the Governor and judges 
began seriously to doubt their correctness, and at a legis- 
lative session, held in Cincinnati in the fall of 1795, they 
prepared a code of laws adopted from the original States, 
which code superseded the principal part of those they had 
previously prepared. They, however, did not strictly con- 
fine themselves to the powers conferred on them by the 
compact of 1787, and altered many of the laws; so much 
so, that they lost largely their original form. 


Prior to the adoption of this code all printing was done 
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in Philadelphia, but Mr. William Maxwell, having estab- 
lished himself in Cincinnati as a printer, the laws were 
given him to print. From this circumstance they took the 
name of the ‘‘ Maxwell Code,” by which appellation they 
were always known. The Maxwell Code was supposed to 
be so complete, that but one short legislative session was 
held thereafter by this body, in 1798, when a few addi- 
tional laws were adopted, after which they were allowed to 
stand, (notwithstanding the doubts thrown about them by 
the failure of Congress to approve them), by the bench, 
bar and people, and continued in force till acted upon by 
the Territorial legislature. This body, which had power 
to enact as wellas adopt laws, found but little trouble in 
getting the Maxwell Code in proper form, and confirmed 
all but two of these forms, which two had been before re- 
pealed. 


The Governor and Judges received their appointments 
under the old Federation. In the fall of 1788, the first 
Congress under the new Constitution was chosen, and as- 


sembling in April, 1789, elected its officers, installed the 
first President of the United States, and proceeded to the 
important business before it. 


One of its first official acts was to approve the treaty 
of Fort Harmar, made the preceding winter, and, recog- 
nizing that the commissions of the Territorial officers 
expired with their old federation, confirmed the reappoint- 
ment of St. Clair as Governor of the Territorry and Win- 
throp Sargent as Secretary. On the day that this was 
done (August 20, 1789) the appointment of Samuel Holden 
Parsons, John Cleves Symmes, and William Barton as 
judges was confirmed. Mr. Barton declined, and George 
Turner was chosen. Judge Parson’s death occurred soon 
after, and Rufus Putnam was appointed, who continued in 
office till 1796, when he resigned to accept the office of 
Surveyor General. Joseph Gilman, of Point Harmar, was 
appointed to the vacancy. Judge Turner left the Terri- 
tory in 1796, and, not long after resigning, Return Jona- 
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than Meigs was selected to fill his place. These judges, 
and a few others noticed elsewhere in the narrative, whose 
appointments were occasioned by changes and. divisions 
of the Territory, held their commissions till 1799, when 
they were superseded by senators elected by the people. 


This Court retained the powers of its predecessor. It 
made no changes in the existing laws, and Congress, fully 
engrossed with more important matters, allowed affairs in 
the Territory to go on much in their own way. 


Had the Indians remained quiet, the change from the 
first to the second form of government would have oc- 
curred much earlier. Emigrants were pouring into the 
West, and the natives, seeing their choicest lands rapidly 
occupied by the whites, began to resent these inroads by 
their only way of action. Troubles soon arose, and in 
1791 President Washington laid before Congress a full 
report of the affairs in the Territory. That body, acting on 
his advice, authorized the enlistment of militia, chiefly in 
Kentucky and western Pennsylvania, and appointed over 
them Governor St. Clair as commanding general. The 
enlisted men came rapidly to the Territory, and not wait- 
ing to become properly drilled nor completely armed, 
marched to subdue the foe.. General Harmar, who went 
out as field commander, suffered defeat. The brilliant 
exploits of Captains Williamson, Scott and aqthers were 
not sufficient, and St. Clair took the lead in person. He 
was unwilling to go out with men so poorly prepared, 
but acceded to the popular demand, only to meet with a 
crushing defeat, from which he never fully recovered. It 
was conclusively shown that he was not in any way to 
blame, but he was defeated, and that was enough for the 
popular mind. He returned with the broken fragments 
of his army, resumed his duties as governor, and left 
others to the difficult task now presented. The Indians, 
flushed with victory, were more agressive than ever, and 
Congress, realizing the difficult problem before it, took 
effective measures to meet it. 
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General Anthony Wayne was appointed military com- 
mander, with full powers to act. His decisive and vigor- 
ous campaign, ending in 1794, completely subjugated the 
Indians, forever putting an end to their aggressiveness in 
this part of the Northwest. They made many efforts, often 
aided by British arms and munitions of war, but their 
power was broken and their prestige gone. 


The end of the campaign insured peace, and the tide of 
emigration, broken since 1791, began again to enter the 
valleys of the Territory. Symmes’ Purchase, the Virginia 
Military Lands, the Western Reserve, and other designated 
portions began to be filled with homes of pioneers. 


Governor St. Clair and the judges left Marietta in 1790, 
and at Cincinnati established Hamilton county. They 
proceeded to Vincennes, where Knox county was created, 
and crossing the prairies of Illinois they established St. 
Clair county. After their return, trouble with the Indians 
prevented the extension of civil growth, and not till 1796 
was another county, Wayne, created. This was followed 
by the formation of Adams and Jefferson in 1797, and Ross 
in 1798. These counties comprised the Territory when 
the second grade of government was established. 


The ordinance of 1787 required that whenever there 
should be five thousand free white electors in the Terri- 


tory they should meet at their several voting places, and, 
choosing their Representatives—not exceeding twenty- 
five—should pass to the second grade of government. A 
census was made in 1798, and more than the required 
number found. The governor’s proclamation, issued Octo- 
ber 29th, made known the fact, and also ordered the elec- 
tion to be held on the third Monday of December follow- 
ing. The proclamation also required the Representatives 
to meet in Cincinnati February 4, 1799, and nominate, as 
required by the ordinance, ten free-holders, whose names 
should be sent to the President of the United States. 
From these he was required to choose five, and, with the 
consent of the Senate, constitute them as a Legislative 
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Council. This Council, or Upper House, occupied to a 
certain extent the position of the State Senate of the 
present day. 

The men chosen to the first Territorial Legislature were, 
almost without exception, the strongest men in their coun- 
ties. Party influence was hardly felt, and it may be safely 
asserted, that this body of men has not been excelled since 
by any chosen to the same places. Though unskilled in 
parliamentary logic, they were men of strong common 
sense, and were fully aware of the needs of the country 
they represented. 


The largest delegation came from Hamilton county, which 
sent William McMillan, John Smith, Robert Benham, 
Aaron Cadwell, William Goforth, John Ludlow and Isaac 
Martin. Ross county came next, with Thomas Worthing- 
ton, Samuel Findley, Elias Langham, and Edward Tiffin. 
Wayne county sent Solomon Sibley, Jacob Visgar and 
Charles F. Chobart de Joncaire; Washington county, Re- 
turn Jonathan Meigs and Paul Fearing; Adams, Joseph 
Darlington and Nathaniel Massie; Jefferson, James Pritch- 
ard; St. Clair, Shadrach Bond; Randolph, John Edgar; 
Knox, John Small. Many of these men, in after years, 
came forward prominently in the affairs of their respective 
States. Of the counties represented, it will be noticed 
that Wayne county is now Michigan; Knox, Indiana, and 
St. Clair, Illinois and Wisconsin. 


The Representatives assembled February 4, as directed, 
and selected ten names, which the Governor sent to the 
Secretary of State, and in due time the President ap- 
pointed ‘‘Jacob Burnet and James Findley, of Cincinnati; 
Henry Vanderburgh, of Vincennes; Robert Oliver, of 
Marietta, and David Vance, of Vanceville, to be the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council of the Territory of the 
United States Northwest of the River Ohio.” The names 
were sent to Governor St. Clair, whose proclamation an- 
nounced them to be inhabitants of the Territory. 


The only business accomplished by the Representatives, 
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February 4, was the selection of the ten names before re- 
ferred to, after which they adjourned, to meet in Cincin- 
nati, Monday, September 16. ‘That day the first General 
Assembly of the new Territory met according to adjourn- 
ment. ‘The Council elected Henry Vanderburgh, Pres- 
ident; William C. Schenk, Secretary; George Howard, 
Doorkeeper, and Abraham Casey, Sergeant-at-Arins. The 
House elected Edward Tiffin, Speaker; John Reilly, Clerk; 
Joshua Rowland, Doorkeeper, and Abraham Casey, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. ‘The next day the two Houses, in joint 
assembly, listened to a speech from the Governor, who not 
only congratulated them, and, through them, the people, 
on the change in the form of government, now essentially 
their own; but laid before them a full and faithful view 
of the condition of the Territory. He also pointed out 
the defectiveness of the laws adopted and enacted by the 
Council, and urged their legalization by the only body 
now able to do so. 

The Assembly found an enormous amount of work be- 
fore it. ‘The compact, or constitution of the Territory con- 
tained only general laws, and such specific ones as had 
been passed by the Council were considered of doubtful 
validity, if not illegal. Many were loosely framed and re- 
quired a complete revision. ‘The most important laws en- 
acted by this Assembly—including those passed upon 
heretofore adopted—related to the partition of real estate; 
assigninent by dower; relief of insolvent debtors; regulat- 
ing intercourse with ‘the Indians; confirming the French 
Inhabitants in their grants, and insuring them protection; 
appointing general officers for, and regulating the militia; 
relieving the poor; defining privileges; establishing courts 
for the trial of minor cases; execution of real contracts, 
etc. Laws regarding arbitration, divorce, and punish- 
ments for crime were also passed.' In short this session 





1A law was passed at this session by the Council authorizing a lottery. 
When it reached the House it met with determined resistance and failed of 
passage by a considerable vote. The effectual opposition seems to have 
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was an exceedingly busy one. The Territory was yet in a 
chaotic state, as it were, and needed many acts to properly 
define the civil duties of its people. Owing to the inexperi- 
ence of many of the Representatives, the labor of drafting 
the laws fell to the lot of a few accustomed to detail work, 
The Representatives generally knew what they wanted, 
but were unaccustomed to literary work, and beyond the 
power of expressing, in their own way, what they deemed 
best, could do little. 

Among the inost conspicuous and most influential mem- 
bers of the Council was Jacob Burnett, from Cincinnati. 
He was an early settler there, and from the start a promi- 
nent lawyer and useful citizen. He was probably the best 
prepared man in the Assembly, and certainly no man did 
more thanhe. Not only did he draft a majority of all laws 
passed, but he also compiled a code of rules for both houses, 
prepared an address to Governor St. Clair, also one to Pres 
ident Adams, and acted in many other useful places. When 
the troubles concerning the jurisdictions of Kentucky over 
the Ohio River arose, his careful investigation induced a 
settlement between the two commonwealths satisfactory 
to all. 

During the session certain officers of the Virginia line 
presented a petition, asking to be allowed to remove with 
their slaves to their military bounty lands between the 
Scioto and Little Miami rivers. Not only did the Assem- 
bly reject the request on the ground of liberty to all, but 
fortified themselves with that provision in the compact 
which insured freedom to all in the Territory. The sub- 
ject came up but once again at a subsequent session, only 
to receive a decisive refusal, forever precluding any hopes 
of changing the will of the people on this subject. This 
first session of the Territorial Assembly passed thirty laws. 
many of them the most important now on the statute 
books. Governor St. Clair, always arbitrary and tenacious 





borne good fruit, as the measure was not Lrought forward again in the Ter- 
ritorial Assembly. 
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regarding his own powers, vetoed eleven, relating mostly 
to the creation of new counties. This disposition of the 
governor finally caused a breach between Limself and the 
Assembly, and as he would not concede his views, it arose 
again at each session, eventually ending in his defeat 

Among the duties devolving on the Assembly was the 
election of a Delegate in Congress. William Herry Har- 
rison and Arthur St. Clair, jr., were the candidates. bya 
majority of two, in a vote of twenty-two, My. Larrison was 
chosen. He immediately resigned his place as secretaiy 
of the Territory, and proceeded to Philadelphia to occupy 
his seat, where he was instrumental in securing the passage 
of many advantageous laws for the Territory. During this 
session of Congress, Indiana Territory was formed, and Mr. 
Harrison appointed Governor and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs. The erection of this Territory vacated the seat of 
Mr. Vanderburgh, of Knox county, and of Representatives 
Shadrach Bond, of St. Clair county; John Edgar, of Ran- 
dolph, and John Small, of Knox. The division left the 
eastern part of the Territory to include what is now Ohio 
and Michigan, and still retaining the name, “ Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio.” 

After the close of this session Congress passed a law re- 
moving the seat of government to Chillicothe. This was 
considered by all the best location, but the action of Con- 
gress being independent of any expressed desire of the 
inhabitants, was much criticised. The people thought 
their representatives alone possessed the legislative control 
of the Territory. The Assembly had adjourned to meet 
in Cincinnati again the first Monday in November, 1800, 
but, accepting the order of Congress, met in Chillicothe. 
Governor St. Clair agaiu met them, and having stated the 
measures in his opinion requiring legislative action, re- 
ferred to the ear approach of his retirement from office 
and to the calumny to which he had been subjected. He 
intimated his desire that the session close with the end of 
his term. A respectful reply was returned by each house, 
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the Council voting unanimously, while the Representatives 
were divided, tie vote being ten in favor to seven against 
the reply. The Couucil, like the governor, were appointed 
to office, and were responsible only to Congress and the 
president. The Representatives were elected by the peo- 
ple, aud were accountable te them. ‘This, and the course 
of St. Clair in his official acts, resulted in the opposition 
manifested towards him thus early in the session. 

Mr. Harrison's appointment as Governor of the Indiana 
Territory necessitated the election of a Delegate in his 
place. Mr. McMillan, of Hamilton county, was chosen 
for the unexpired term, and Paul Fearing, of Marietta, 
for the succeeding term: of two years. 

During this second season upwards of twenty laws were 
passed. Those most important related chiefly to the re- 
cording of town plats; seals to instruments of writing; the 
maintenance of illegitimate children; establishing Circuit 
Courts and defining their duties; special Courts of “Oyer 
and Terminer,” and to enforce existing statues regarding 
the Indians. 

The same difficulties arose in this session that had ap- 
peared before. The governor contended that to him alone 
belonged the organization of all counties aud appointment 
of their civil officers until elections could be held. The 
Assembly contended that after once dividing the Territory 
into counties, as he had done prior to its first meeting, and 
the appointment of civil officers therein his powers ended; 
also that the duty of dividing these and making new coun- 
ties devolved upon the Legislature. The Assembly con- 
tended that the power to lay out new counties where none 
before existed, did not carry with it the power to divide 
them into new counties. The Governor insisted on the 
prerogative being entirely his own, and at both sessions 
persistently refused to consider bills passed by the Assem- 
bly in any way encroaching on his prerogative. The 
members were anxious to remove the difficulty, and re- 
spectfully presented their reasons, asking him to reconsider 
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his decisions. ‘To this he returned an elaborate reply, giv- 
ing reasons more plausible than argumentative, and hardly 
complimentary to the intelligence of the Assembly. As 
nothing could be done with him, the matter was allowed 
to rest. It is worthy of remark, that when his report 
reached Congress, that body decidedly refused to consider 
the Governor’s position correct, and determined that the 
legislative body alone possessed the powers claimed by St. 
Clair. 

The Governor’s refusal to sign the bills creating new 
counties very seriously interfered with the advancement of 
these districts whose inhabitants in the temporary absence 
of the Governor, petitioned Charles Wylling Byrd, the 
Secretary for relief. He replied that he had no authority 
to act, but promised his influence to aid them, and advised 
them to carry their case to the territorial Legislature. 
Before this could be done, however, the question of a State 
government became the prevailing theme of the day, ab- 
sorbing this and all other topics of like import. 

During the last session of the Assembly, Governor St. 
Clair called the attention of the members to the question 
of voling by ballot, giving his reasons why it would be 
preferable to the common method of voting vva voce. 
He also suggested more attention be given the Indian 
question. On December 2d he informed the Assembly 
that his term of office would expire on the oth, and that he 
would expect an adjournment that day. Considerable op- 
position arose at once to this enforced adjournment, as a 
large part of the most important business would remain 
unfinished. All were well aware, however, of Governor 
St. Clair’s obstinacy on any point, and of his power to pro- 
rogue the Assembly, and, after deliberation, agreed to act 
accordingly. There was no time to confer with higher 
powers, and when the day came all assembled in the 
House of Representatives and were prorogued without 
day. 

Soon after the Assembly of 1800 closed—in consequence 
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of the creation of Indiana Territory— Solomon Sibley, of 
Detroit, one of the members of the Lower House, was 
appointed to the place in the Council made vacant by the 
exclusion of Mr. Vanderburgh, while the number of Rep- 
resentatives was reduced by the withdrawal of all those 
representing that part of the Territory included in the new 
Territory. 

Despite the opposition to St. Clair, on account of his 
arbitrary rulings and obdurate course in what he thought 
to be right, President Adams nominated him for the Gov- 
ernor’s place, in which he was confirmed by the Senate 
without delay. 

In pursuance of an act of Congress nominating Chilli- 
cothe to be the capital of the Territory as it now existed, 
the third session of the Assembly convened in that place 
November 24, 1801. Considerable opposition to the re- 
moval arose during the preceding session, resulting in an 
act passed by the Council early in the session, directing 
that the General Assembly should meet in rotation in 
Marietta, Cincinnati and Chillicothe. The House con- 
curred in the opinions expressed in the bill, that the rep- 
resentatives of the people, and not Congress, had the right 
to fix the seat of justice, but could not agree on the “ rota- 
tion plan,’”’ nor could they agree on any one place. This 
division ultimately disposed of the question. 

Governor St. Clair again met both branches of the As- 
sembly in joint session, and again addressed them on the 
important matters demanding attention. ‘This custom is 
still in vogue, but is exercised now through the medium 
of the “‘Governor’s Message.” 

The principal laws passed this session related to the ex- 
emption of persons from militia duty whose religious con- 
victions prevented them from bearing arms; to the inspec- 
tion of certain articles of export from the Territory ; author- 
izing the Orphans’ Court to act in certain chancery cases; 
a law to enforce the conditions of mortgages, for the partition 
of real estate, and for the distribution of insolvent estates. 
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The towns of Cincinnati, Detroit and Chillicothe were 
incorporated, and the University at Athens established 
during this session. 

The organization of a State government was considera- 
bly agitated at this session. The arbitrary acts of the 
governor had much to do with the movement in advance 
of the Constitutional time, and at this session a law was 
passed declaring the assent of the people of the Territory 
to an alteration in the compact allowing a change in the 
boundaries of the three States first to be formed therein. 
After its passage a remonstrance, signed by seven mem- 
bers of the House, was entered on its journal. The chief 
objection of the signers was that the change proposed 
would retard the establishment of a State government in 
the Eastern division. Mr. Jefferson’s party was coming 
into power and much desired the numerical strength sure 
to be derived from the admitted State. When the act was 
submitted to Congress for its sanction, the objections 
thereto were able to defeat its passage, and the compact 
remained in its original form. 

Some of the members of this Assembly had incurred 
the displeasure of certain citizens of Chillicothe, owing to 
their outspoken objections to the act of Congress making 
that*town the territorial capital. Governor St. Clair did 
not escape, as he also was quite prominent in his denun- 
ciation of this assumption of authority, as he termed it. 
In fact, the Governor was always sensitive, too much so 
oftentimes, on any infringement of his own or of the As- 
sembly’s rights. The feeling against these expressions 
led to two small riots at night, directed especially against 
those members most prominent in the expression of their 
opinions, one of whom was obliged to defend himself with 
a brace of pistols. The citizens of Chillicothe took no 
notice of these attacks, and as the members of the Assem- 
bly were powerless to punish the offenders, no difficulty 
was experienced in securing the passage of an act remov- 
ing the seat of government back to Cincinnati. The 
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session closed January 23, 1802, to meet in Cincinnati on 
the fourth Monday of November following. 

During the ensuing spring and summer, the promoters 
of a State government were able to carry their plans 
through Congress. Governor St. Clair incurred the enmity 
of the administration by his opposition to the imeasure, 
and was finally removed by President Jefferson. In Feb- 
ruary, 1802, a petition was presented in Congress asking 
for the admission of the State. Though the compact re- 
quired sixty thousand inhabitants, yet the feeling was so 
strongly in favor of the move that, though but forty-five 
thousand three hundred and sixty-five could be enumer- 
ated, the measure prevailed. April 30 an act to admit the 
State, under certain conditions, passed, and a convention 
to adopt a Constitution was authorized to meet the follow- 
ing November. Many of the members elected to this con- 
vention were also representatives, and when the time came 
for the Assembly to meet no action was taken. The Terri- 


torial government was thus quietly merged into the State 
government, whose Assembly superseded that of the ter- 
ritory, and whose formation and migratory capitals form 
interesting chapters in our annals. 


A. A. GRAHAM, 








PYRAMIDS AND BURIED CITIES IN THE LAND 
OF THE MONTEZUMAS.' 


BURIED deep in the wildernesses of Mexico and Central 
America, innumerable ruined cities await in silence the 
coming of the explorer—deserted temples and crumbling 
pyramids, builded so far back in the twilight of time that 
not a tradition remains of their founders. In Yucatan 
alone no less than sixty-seven prehistoric cities have been 
discovered, despite the fact that this wildest territory of 
Mexico presents almost insurmountable obstacles to the 
traveler, in the way Of warlike savages and trackless 
deserts whose hot sands out-rival Sahara. Even the all- 
conquering Spaniards never succeeded in making much 
impression upon the Mayas of Yucatan, and to this day 
there are aboriginal tribes in the interior still flourishing 
as before the conquest, but so powerful and bloodthirsty 
are they that no venturesome European has returned from 
their domain to tell the story. 

The first to throw any light upon the ruins of Mexico 
was Baron Alexander von Humboldt. He went to that 
wonderful country when full of the enthusiasm of youth, 
aud to him we are indebted for information concerning 
the buried city called San Juan Teotihuacan, with its 
pyramids and “path of the dead”; of Oxichalco, the 
mountain hewed down with terraces, and named “The 
Hill of Flowers”; and of the great pyramids of Cholula 
and Papantla. But of a hundred prehistoric cities and 
pyramids beyond the valley of Mexico—hidden in path- 
less forests and untrodden deserts, ruined, desolate and 
nameless— Humboldt never heard. 

Now that the dangers and difficulties of travel in that 
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still comparatively unknown country are somewhat less- 
ened by the few railroad lines that have rendered access- 
ible the civilized portions, there has been more foreign 
travel in the land of the Montezumas within the last five 
years than during the preceding five hundred. 

The ignorance and indifference of Hispano-Americans 
on the archeology of their country surpasses belief, even 
taking into account the natural indolence of Southern 
races and the fact that during the last few centuries their 
energies have been chiefly expended in uprisings against 
the ever-changing government. But since Stevens, M. 
Chraney, Dr. Lee Plonshon and others have made impor- 
tant discoveries, the “Sister Republic” has awakened to a 
lazy consciousness of valuable possessions; but with a 
malicious spirit has enacted rigorous laws against the ex- 
portation of relics, which would enrich the museums of 
the world, yet in which they, themselves, are not sufficiently 
interested to bring them to light. 

If the traveler enters Mexico from the north, by either 
the Mexican National or Mexican Central railroad, he 
should stop at that quaint old mountain capital, Zacate- 
cas, a populous city in the heart of the Sierra Madras, 
lying nearly 9,000 feet above the level of the gulf. Here 
manners and customs that prevailed before the Pilgrim 
Fathers sought our shores are still preserved intact, though 
the proud and wealthy city rejoices in street cars, tele- 
phones, electric lights, and other “ modern improvements.” 
Being here, the tourist must by no means neglect a pil- 
grimage to La Quemada — some curious ruins about thirty 
miles to the westward. 

The rocky eminence near the Indian‘village of La Que- 
mada, upon which the ruins lie, is called El Cerro de los 
Edificios —‘ The Hill of Edifices.” Like another Acrop- 
olis, it rises abruptly from barren plains, its summit being 
reached by an ancient causeway, gtiarded by bastions and 
a double wall. The entire nountain is covered thickly 
with ruins, but chiefly on the southern side may be traced 
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the remains of maguificent temples, pyramids, altars and 
edifices of sacrifice, all cut from the solid basalt, and rising 
in the highest part hundreds of feet above the surrounding 
country. The rock-built walls were formerly joined by 
mortar, but the stones—many of which are more than 
twenty feet thick, and of corresponding height — are held 
in place mainly by their own massiveness. 

Several wide parapets and raised terraces, covered with 
gigantic pillars, still remain, and various quadrangular 
spaces, surrounded by almost perfect walls. There are 
ruined temples and palaces of vast proportions. The 
steepest side of the wall is twenty-one feet high, and 
the width of its summit—which is level with an ex- 
tensive platform—is exactly the same. It is a double 
wall; one, ten feet thick, evidently having been first con- 
structed and covered with smooth cement, after which the 
second wall was built against it. Its platform, which faces 
the south, is nearly one hundred feet square; and on its 
northern center stands the remains of a circular building; 
while the middle of the quadrangle is occupied by a mound 
of stones, doubtless an altar. Not far beyond, is an 
enormous square or court. This space is surrounded on 
three sides by an elevated terrace, having steps in the 
center of each side by which to descend to the square. 
Each terrace is backed by a wall, twenty by nine feet. 
From the east an entrance, thirty feet wide, communicates 
with this court. On the south are two openings scarcely 
smaller, while on the west is only one narrow doorway, 
leading to an artificial cave or dungeon. On the north the 
square is bounded by the steep mountain, and in the center 
of that side stands a pyramid with seven distinct ledges. 
Immediately behind this pyramid, and all in that portion 
which presents itself to the square, are numerous tiers of 
seats, either scooped out of the rocks or built up of rough 
stones. In the center of the square, due south of the 
pyramid, is a small quadrangular pile of stones, about five 
feet high and seven feet wide at the summit. Unques- 
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tionably it was an altar, and from the whole character of 
the place in which it stands, the peculiar form of the pyra- 
mid, the surrounding terrace and the seats on the moun- 
tain side, there can be no doubt that this was once a grand 
hall of assembly and of sacrifice. Not one of our guides 
or servants could be induced to enter the cave, about which 
many superstitious stories are believed. We could see 
that it had a narrow, well built entrance, showing in many 
places the remains of smooth plastering. It is said to be 
very deep, and may have been the place of confinement 
for victims of the sacrifice. Close by is a sheer cliff, one 
hundred and fifty feet high. A carefully built causeway 
terminates exactly beneath the cave and overhanging 
cliff; and conjecture can form no other idea of its utility 
than as being in some manner connected with the pur- 
poses of the dungeon. 

Though scientists have long puzzled over the origin of 
this immense collection of ruins, it remains to this day an 
open question by what people they were builded. Nota 
trace of the ancient name of the city, nor that of the 
nation who inhabited it centuries ago, is anywhere to be 
found. The only ray of light thrown upon the subject is 
the opinion of the eminent Abbe Clavigero, and that is 
speculation only. In his history of Mexico the Abbe 
says: “The situation of Chicomoztoe, where the Mexi- 
cans sojourned nine years, is not known; but it appears to 
be that place thirty miles from Zatatecas, where are still 
ruins of stupendous edifices, which, according to tradition, 
was the work of the early Aztecs in their migration. It 
can not be ascribed to any other known people, for the 
native Zacatecanos were so barbarous as neither to live in 
houses nor know how to build them.” 

The Aztecs arrived in the valley of Mexico soon after 
the disappearance of the Toltecs, about the year 1240, and 
the theory is that during the long years of wandering 
between their unknown Dirth-place, which they called 
“Azatlan,” and their final settlement, Central Mexico, 
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some of the tribes may have tarried here and built this city. 

Should the traveler go to Mexico in the old fashion, by 
way of the Gulf, he will land at Vera Cruz. From that 
city to Jalapa, over the longest tramway line in America— 
more than eighty miles—the journey is delightful. It is 
made in one day, the four mules attached to each car being 
frequently changed and constantly urged to the top of their 
speed by the driver’s whip. 

Jalapa was an old and populous Aztec city when Cortez 
and his adventurous crew first climbed the heights that 
encircle the valley of Mexico. The conquerors called it 
“The Land of Roses,’ and from the ancient town that 
valuable plant known to materia medica as jalap takes its 
name, being found in great abundance upon all the adja- 
cent mountains. It is an ideal city—the city of a dream. 
All its ancient churches and monasteries and pink-tinted 
adobe cottages— many of them two or three centuries old 
—are embowered in vines and roses, surrounded by orange 
groves and coffee plantations, and its fields are hedged with 
bananas, olives, pine-apples and cocoa-palms. ‘Though 
so far in the tropics, its altitude precludes excessive heat 
and secures immunity from yellow jack and vomzto, those 
deadly scourges of the lowlands, while all the year is one 
long and lazy summer-time, tempered by gentle breezes 
blowing over the Gulf. The natives believe that right 
here was located the veritable Garden of Eden. 

From Jalapa to the far-famed pyramid of Papantla is a 
distance of about fifty miles, due northward. Diligences 
tun as far as Tusintlan, and thence one must proceed on 
horseback through the almost impenetrable forest. 

The pyramid of Papantla is not built of brick, or of 
clay mixed with whinstones, as are most of those in 
Mexico, but of immense blocks of porphyry, in the seams 
of which mortar may still be distinguished. The base of 
the pyramid is an exact square, each side eighty-two feet 
long, with a perpendicular height of sixty feet. Like all 
Mexican “eocallis, or places of human sacrifice, it is com- 
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posed of successive stages, a great stairway leading to the 
truncated summit. 

Hieroglyphics and strange figures, serpents, frogs and 
crocodiles, are carved in relief on the faced stones of each 
story, while the square niches in every terrace, three hun- 
dred and sixty-six in number, have given rise to a conjec- 
ture that they may have had some connection with the 
ancient Toltec calendar. The twelve additional niches 
that appear in the stair toward the East perhaps stood for 
the twelve “useless” days at the end of their cycle. 

‘This edifice is remarkable, not so much for its size as for 
perfect symmetry, the polish of its stones, and the regu- 
larity of their cut. In his work on “ New Spain,” Hum- 
boldt refers to the analogy of the brick monuments of 
Mexico to the temple of Belus at Babylon, and the pyra- 
mids near Sakhara, in Egypt. “‘ There are in Mexico pyra- 
mids of several stages, in the forests of Papantla at a 
small elevation above the sea, and in the plains of Cholula 
and Teotihuacan at elevations surpassing those of our 
passes in the Alps. We are.astonished to see in regions 
most remote from one another, and under climates of the 
greatest diversity, man following the same model in his 
edifices, his ornaments, his habits, and even in the form 
of his political institutions.” _ 

For centuries after the Spaniards had possessed them- 
selves of Mexico, the Indians jealously concealed from 
them all knowledge of these monuments, and this of Pa- 
pantla was accidentally discovered by a party of huntets 
as late as 1870. 

Remains of idol-worship are scattered for miles in every 
direction, showing a great diversity of deities, but whether 
all were worshipped at once by one people, or by different 
tribes in succeeding generations, none can teil. Ask any 
of the natives “Who made this monument?” and the in- 
variable answer is a dull “‘ Quien sabe — who knows?” 

Within an hour’s railroad ride from the City of Mexico 
is San Juan Teotihuacan—one of the most interesting 
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places in the world to antiquarians, historians and curi- 
osity-hunters. It is the site of a buried city, twenty miles 
square, whose foundations were laid so long in the past 
that no records remain of it. We only know that it was 
of pre-Toltec origin, and that the Toltecs disappeared from 
the Valley of Mexico before the arrival of the Aztecs. 

According to Prescott, who closely follows the native 
historian, Clavigero, the Toltecs arrived here in the year 
648, and after four centuries vanished as mysteriously as 
they came. They fixed their capital at Tula, a point 
about as far north from the City of Mexico as Teotihua- 
can is south; and in some subsequent migration they 
found here a city and took possession, but whether by 
conquest, or finding it deserted by the original inhab- 
itants, there are no means of knowing. Shadowy accounts, 
savoring more of legend than history, tell of ‘the dis- 
ruption of the Toltecs and their final dispersion from Tula. 
This was long after their great hero, Quetzalcoatl, since 
deified as the “‘ Plumed Serpent,” or “God of the Air,” had 
developed among them a civilization remarkable for that 
period, and had deserted them at the bidding of the jealous 
god, Tezcatlipoca, first to reign at Cholula, and then in an 
unknown kingdom east of Yucatan. The Indian his- 
torian, Ixthlxochill, affirms that the Toltecs were ruined 
allon account of a woman. He states that seeds of dis- 
turbance were sown in the hitherto peaceful kingdom of 
Tollan through the illicit love of the then reigning mon- 
arch, Topiltzin, for the beautiful daughter of one of his 
nobles. Possessing himself of the maiden by force and 
fraud, the punishment came speedily, and when the nat- 
ural son of this monarch and maiden ascended to the 
throne, the nation was scattered. Most of them wan- 
dered southward, and finding at Teotihuacan some arti- 
ficial pyramids already constructed, determined to make 
them the nucleus of a second sacred city. No more trace 
is left of the original name of those pyramids than of the 
forgotten people who gave it. 
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The Toltecs called the place Teotihuacan, which signi- 
fies “The Habitation of the Gods.” Here for many years 
their kings came to be crowned; here dwelt their priests, 
and in spacious chambers within the smaller pyramids 
their dead were buried. 

The two principal pyramids were called Tonathiu Itza- 
cual, ‘‘ House of the Sun,” and Meztli, “The House of the 
Moon.” ‘The former is nearly two hundred feet high, with 
a base of seven hundred feet. The platform on its sum- 
mit is about seventy-five feet square, and its exact center 
is marked by a modern monument of stone. 

The pyramid of the moon—one hundred yards distant, 
has a height of one hundred and thirty-seven and a base 
measurement four hundred and twenty-six by five hundred 
and eleven feet. Each pyramid was once crowned by a 
temple, said to have contained stone idols wearing golden 
breast plates; and we are told that outside the edifice on 
the summit of Tonathiu Itzacual once stood a colossal 
figure of its presiding deity,‘covered with burnished gold, 
which glowed so brightly in the sunlight as to guide wor- 
shippers on their way to this ancient Mecca. 

Both pyramids are composed of stones, cement and pot- 
tery, but time has so softened their outlines that to-day 
they hardly appear more sharply defined than an ordinary 
steep-sided hill. Three terraces may still be distinctly 
traced around the pyramid of the sun, and two around 
that of the moon. One can ascend to the summit of 
either by a winding pathway, starting from the southern 
base. Neither pyramid now contains any vestige of statue 
or temple; but a little to the left of- the greater mound 
may be found an immense idol, supposed to have formerly 
graced the summit. 

M. Charney, the French explorer, disentombed it not 
long ago from a mighty pile of debris, in which it was 
perhaps hidden by the terrified Toltecs at their final over- 
throw. ‘The statue is of solid stone, about ten feet high, 
and eight feet through the head. Its face is not that of a 
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monster, like the gods of the Aztecs, but differs as much 
from them in its benign expression as the pastoral people, 
who worshipped it, differed from their fierce successors. 
The eyes are as large as @ barrel-head, nose flat, ears like 
two enormous buckwheat cakes and ludicrously flanged, 
mouth in the exact shape of a watermelon and half open, 
while in his breast a square orifice is hollowed out, into 
which a man might put his head. The whole is cut from 
a single block of trachyte, and no savant is wise enough 
to tell how those early Mexicans managed to carve it from 
the solid rock with their primitive tools. In the mountain 
of rubbish, beneath which the god was buried, we found 
great quantities of obsidian or itztli. This natural glass, 
melted thousands of years ago in the furnaces of Orizaba 
and Popocatapetl, was used by the ancients for their im- 
plements and weapons. Prescott says: “They wielded 
the terrible maynahuitl, with its sharp and brittle blades 
of obsidian; and “‘ warriors, whose spears and bludgeons, 
armed with blades of volcanic glass, gleamed in the morn- 
ing light.” 

The pyramid of the moon is believed to have been a 
place of sacrifice, and its interior a sepulchre. About two 
hundred yards away lies a great carved block called the 
“Sacrificial Stone,” which is said to have been overthrown 
by order ‘of the Spanish Bishop, Zumarraga, whose van- 
dal hands destroyed more treasures of antiquity than his 
bigoted head was worth. In the western side of the 
smaller pyramid is an opening, supposed by many to lead to 
hitherto unexplored treasure-vaults. The eminent author, 
Fred Ober, crept into this narrow passage, about thirty 
feet down an incline, and had the satisfaction of reaching 
only a deep poze, or well. -Farther than this no one has 
yet penetrated. The walls of both passage and well are 
beautifully cut and perfectly smooth. It is conjectured that 
the pyramid of the sun has a similar opening, as yet un- 
known because hidden by the accumulated debris of cen- 
turies; it is believed that when this is found a larger cham- 
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ber will be discovered than that within the other pyramid, 
owing to its greater length of base, approximating nearly 
to that of Cheops. 

There are many smaller mounds and pyramidal eleva- 
tions, surrounding the larger ones and lining a broad road- 
way called Micoatli, the “Path of the Dead.” Most of the 
tunnels are about 25 feet high, ranged regularly along both 
sides of the wonderful avenue. Their long-dead builders 
dedicated them to the stars, and used them as places of 
burial. Signor Cubas, the Mexican archzeologist, asserts 
that human bones have been taken from many of these 
tunnels; and it is not improbable that most of the clay 
heads which are found scattered so profusely all over the 
plain may be the effigies of buried priests and rulers. In 
his study of the place, Cubas likens the little river of Teo- 
tihuacan to the Nile, and sees a second Memphis — in short, 
finds here a perfect duplication of the pyramids of Egypt. 

From these premises he argues that the people who 
constructed the American monuments either must have 
come directly from Egypt, or at least were descendants of 
others to whom the Egyptians had transmitted knowledge. 
Many of these effigies are perfectly Egyptian in features, 
style and expression, while others are as plainly negro. 
All are without bodies, and no two have ever been found 
precisely alike—which seems to substantiate the theory 
that they were designed as the likeness of priests or prom- 
inent people. So abundant are they, and, happily, the 
place is so far removed from the route of the average tout- 
ist, that one can scarcely walk over these fields without 
treading on them. A recent traveler writes: ‘‘Our ener- 
gies were taxed to the utmost to keep away the horde of 
ragged juveniles, who appcared with sacks full of clay 
heads, obsidian knives and other curious relics which they 
insisted upon our buying. Others have wondered, as we 
wonder to-day, at the unlimited supply of these antiquities, 
as the fields are actually full of them.” 

The easiest way to explore Teotihuacan is to go out 
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from the City of Mexico early in the morning, by the Mex- 
ican Railway, (about thirty miles), returning to the Capital 
at evening, and repeating the process as many times as 
may be desired. Whenever an excavation is made any- 
where within a radius of many miles, smooth sheets of 
well preserved plaster or cement are discovered, from two 
to six feet below the surface. "These are doubtless the 
fallen walls of the Sacred City that once surrounded the 
pyramids. 

From the summit of either pyramid a superb view is ob- 
tained of many surrounding villages, the white towers of 
the City of Mexico shining in the distance, and the envi- 
roning mountains beyond, which upon all sides shut in the 
cup-like valley of Anahuac. An old Spanish pamphlet 
gives a very full account of the mythology pertaining 
to the spot. The author of the pamphlet (Clavigero) 
gives as his authority an Indian historian whose data were 
principally compiled from the picture-writings of the an- 
cients on woven fibres of the century plant.' The plain 
of Teotihuacan appears to have been a favorite tramping 
eround for mythological spooks, and hundreds of traditions 
concerning the antics of the gods are treated here. Such 
important events as the regeneration of the human race, 
and the reconstruction of the sun and moon, occurred in 
this place. The story is of a god and goddess who pre- 
sided over new-born infants and granted the prayers of 
mortals. The goddess, whose name was Omecihuatl, after 
having borne many children in heaven, brought forth one 
day a knife of flint, which her enraged husband immedi- 
ately flung to earth—when lo! from its fragments sprang 
sixteen hundred heroes! At once this numerous brood 
began clamoring for power, and petitioned their mother to 
create for them a race of mortals whom they might utilize 
as servants. At first Omecihuatl declined having any- 
thing to do with such a singular progeny; but at length 
she became weary of their prayers and had them go to the 
god of Hades, and, in her name, request the loan of a bone 
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from one of the mortals who had perished in the universal 
destruction. ‘This bone she ordered them to sprinkle with 
their blood, whereupon she promised a human pair should 
spring from it who would regenerate the species. One of 
the heroes, Xolotl, departed on the dangerous errand, and 
obtained what he desired from the dreaded deity of Sheol. 
But fearing that his Satanic majesty might repent the gift, 
he hastened toward earth so precipitately that he fell and 
broke the bone. Nevertheless, he brought the precious 
fragments to his brothers, who placed them in a vessel and 
sprinkled them with blood drawn from their veins. On the 
fourth day thereafter a boy appeared, and three days later 
a girl was formed. Xolotl constituted himself the guardian 
of these miraculous children, and reared them on the milk 
of thistle, and through them eventually the world was re- 
peopled by mortals. 

Then followed the marvelous creation of the sun and the 
moon. On the plain which had been the scene of these 
wonderful events, the descendants of the miraculous pair 
whom Xolotl reared, consecrated temples to the sun, the 
moon and the stars, and doubtless the pyramids of San 
Juan Teotihuacan were shrines and altars to their worship. 
In the principal temple on the great pyramid of the sun, 
four priests dwelt continually who were remarkable for the 
virtue and austerity of their lives. Their dress was of 
the poorest stuffs, and their food was confined to one loaf 
of maize weighing two ounces, with a single cup of gruel 
made from the same grain. Every night two of these de- 
votees kept watch, singing hymns to the gods, offering 
incense and shedding their own blood upon the stones of 
the temple by piercing their flesh with thorns. These 
vigils and fastings were continued four years. At the end 
of that time they retired from the temple and their places 
were supplied by four others, who endured the same suf- 
ferings, and in honor thereof—if they survived them— 
received the homage of the people and the respect of 
their sovereign. High as was the recompense of their 
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virtues, the punishment for vice and violation of chastity 
was correspondingly severe. If the crime was proved, 
the culprit was beaten to death with rods, his body burned, 
and the ashes scattered to the winds. 

Concerning the final destruction of the ancient Empire, 
the historian relates that the gods were very angry with 
the Toltecs, and, to avert their wrath, a meeting of all the 
wise men, priests and nobles was held at the holy city, 
Teotihuacan, where from most ancient times the deities 
had been wont to listen to the prayers of men. In the 
midst of their feasts and sacrifices an enormous demon, 
with long arms and bony fingers, appeared dancing in the 
court,where the people were assembled. Whirling through 
the crowd in every direction, he seized upon those that 
came in his way and dashed them at his feet, and informed 
the terror-stricken Toltecs that their fate as a nation was 
sealed, and that the remnant could escape destruction only 
by flight. 

Did time permit, we might speak of Tula, one of the 
most ancient of still populated cities, settled A. D. 700, 
with its wonderful sculptures, and the “‘ Hill of Shouting,” 
from whence the laws of the Toltecs were promulgated; 
of the sacred city Cholula, the “ Rome of Anahuac,” with 
its pyramid equal in size to Cheops, supposed to have been 
built by Quetzalcoatl, the “Feathered Serpent;” and of 
the “‘ Hill of the Stars,” out toward the Floating Gardens, 
near the City of Mexico, where the Aztecs paraded in 
solemn procession at the end of each cycle of fifty years, 
and upon its now ruined altar, sacrificed a beautiful female 
that the sun might be induced to continue his course, and 
save the world from endless night. 

No land is so rich in archeology as that lying at our 
doors. ‘There is no need to cross the oceans and search 
the so-called older world; greater marvels await the anti- 
quarian upon our own continent. 

FANNIE B. WARD. 
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THE Ohio Archeological and Historical Society now 
closes its second year, and begins its third. May it not 
be profitable to take in retrospect a view of what has been 
done, and in prospect of what may be done? 

The Society owes its origin to the impulse given to his- 
torical study by the great American Exposition of 1876. 
No event in the century has so stimulated the study and 
the preservation of American history, not only of prehis- 
toric times and pre-American times, but of our century. 
That event called from every class the history of its rise 
and progress, and showed fully its development. 

It was there demonstrated that Ohio—the oldest State 
in the Northwest Territory, and the first-born State of the 
Union —had a history in antiquities, in its origin, settle- 
ment, progress and development unequalled by any other 
State. With a meager appropriation, the finest historical 
exhibit outside of the Smithsonian Institution, was made 
by Ohio, and under the direction and control of the Ohio 
Archzeological Society. In the prosecution of this work 
appear the names of Hon. R. B. Hayes, Dr. N. S. Towns- 
hend, General R. Brinkerhoff, Professor M. C. Read, Pro- 
fessor Charles Whittlesey, John H. Klippert, Esq., Judge 
Charles C. Baldwin; and others equally active, are con- 
spicuously prominent. Each worked zealously in this 
movement, and each hoped to see a permanent society 
founded on an established basis. 

There was, however, no provision made for such an 
organization by the employment of a suitable person to 
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devote his time tothe work, and no one could be found 
whose occupation would permit the necessary attention, 
and the Society gradually became inoperative. 

There were, however, friends of the movement who did 
not wholly abandon hope, nor entirely cease their efforts. 
They were in constant correspondence, and often con- 
sulted “one with another” concerning the desirability 
and usefulness of such a Society. 

Finally, on the evening of February 12, 1885, a number 
of gentlemen met in the Secretary of State’s office to con- 
sider the advisability of calling a meeting to organize a 
Society. After a full discussion of the matter, it was 
agreed to call a public meeting of all those interested in 
preserving our history. The present Secretary of the 
Society was one of the principal promoters of the object, 
and was instructed to formulate a circular and send the 
same to all who might care to encourage the effort. The 
responses to the circulars were numerous and gratifying. 
The circular embodying the objects of the call was sent to 
all the papers in Ohio. Its publication was very general, 
showing the interest taken in the subject. It was: fol- 
lowed by a circular enlisting the educational element of 
the State. The circulars called attention to the approach- 
ing centennials of our organic law—the Ordinance of 
1787—and of the first American settlement made under 
its wise provisions. ‘The suggestion looking to a general 
celebration in all the public schools on this anniversary 
day —April 7, 1888—as well as to a grand celebration at 
Marietta, and of an exposition of the educational and in- 
dustrial progress in Ohio during its first century, to be 
held in its Capital City in the autumn, all these matters 
elicited general and marked interest. 

Those who are present will remember the interesting 
meetings held in this chamber on the evenings of March 
12 and 13, 1885, at which time the present Society was 
organized. 

The plan of the Society, briefly stated, is to encourage 
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the study and preservation of our antiquities and our his- 
tory, and to provide for the preservation of valuable arti- 
cles connected therewith. ‘The objects of the Society are 
well expressed in the articles of incorporation, Section 3 
of which reads as follows: 

“Said Society is formed for the purpose of promoting 
the knowledge of archzology and history, especially of 
Ohio, by establishing and maintaining a library of books, 
manuscripts, maps, charts, etc., properly pertaining thereto; 
a museum of pre-historic relics and natural or other curi- 
Osities or specimens of art or nature promotive of the ob- 
jects of the Association, said library and museum to be 
open to the public on reasonable terms, and by courses of 
lectures and publication of books, papers and documents 
touching the subjects so specified, with power to receive 
and hold gifts and devices of real and personal estate for 
the benefit of such Society, and generally to exercise all 
the powers legally and properly pertaining thereto.” 

The report of the Secretary for the first year showed a 
membership of 239 persons; and a museum of over four 
thousand specimens; besides many valuable paintings, 
books, papers, periodicals, etc., for its library. During the 
first year, in addition to the addresses delivered at the 
meetings of organization, there were held in Columbus, 
six meetings, at each of which excellent papers were read. 
During the same year meetings were held at Mansfield and 
Hamilton, while the Secretary delivered a number of ad- 
dresses in various parts of the State in the interest and on 
the part of the Society. You will all remember the last 
annual meeting, which was marked by an increasing inter- 
est, and by its timely addresses. The course of lectures of 
each year is arranged to open in September or October, 
and close in March or April. During this year’s course the 
following addresses have been given at regular meetings 
in this city. ; 

In November, Mr. E. O. Randall, of Columbus, present- 
ed an exhaustive paper on “Blennerhassett,” giving a full 
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and interesting account of the island by that name, and of 
the personages and events connected therewith. 

In December, Professor B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland,- 
presented an excellent paper before the Society on the sub- 
ject “ The First Circumnavigation of the Earth.” 

In January, General E. B. Finley, of Bucyrus, read an in- 
teresting paper on “The Drift,” and in February, George 
G. Washburn, Esq., of Elyria, delivered an exceedingly in- 
structive address before the Society on “Mountains, Vol- 
canoes and Earthquakes.” 

Reviewing the subjects presented before the Society, it 
may be asked, what part these scientific lectures bear to 
a Society whose name and object implies a study of Arch- 
zology and History. To this it may be answered that in 
the organization of the Society, serious consideration was 
given to the proposal to adopt a scientific title. To this it 
was objected that the name would be needlessly length- 
ened and that the same object could be secured by devot- 
ing a portion of each year’s course to scientific subjects. 
With this understanding the present name was adopted, 
which, I venture to suggest, is now rather cumbersome, 
and might be abbreviated by calling the Society simply 
“The Ohio Historical Society,” this name embodies all 
that the present name implies, and is much more easily 
remembered. 

Stopping only to mention this point, allow me to express 
some views on the future work of the Society. 

The Secretary’s report shows that to date 290 persons 
have joined the Society; of this number five have died, 
leaving 285 names on the roll. It is safe to assume that 
this number can not only be maintained, but, in event of 
certain conditions I will mention later, materially in- 
creased. The experience of all societies of this class shows 
a slow growth in their earlier stages. But, in every case, 
the growth, where nurtured, has been constant. 

The chief aim of all historical societies is to preserve 
history, not only in written records, but in printed forms 
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available to all; and also preserve all articles illustrating 
history. ‘This leads me to speak of our publication. 

When the Society was organized, a regular publication 
in some form was determined upon. Just what form it 
should take was left to the future to decide. During the 
last year the Secretary made diligent inquiry among all 
similar organizations concerning their publications and 
their experience in their issue. The result showed the 
most satisfactory to be one issued at regular intervals dur- 
ing the year—say quarterly or monthly. Such an issue 
not only records the transactions of the Society, as would 
an annual, but it admits of special departments, such as 
“Notes and Queries,” ‘Original Communications,” “ Re- 
prints of old Documents,” and such articles as may be 
ofered to, and accepted by the Board of Editors. Thus it 
becomes a medium coming at intervals sufficiently often 
and regular to enlist the interest of all who receive it and 
of many who see it. The expenses of such a publication 
are but little, or no more than an annual volume; and it is 
the experience of all who have tried both forms that it is 
more useful and more preferable than any other form of 
publication. 

Aside from the preservation and dissemination of knowl- 
edge by means of printed matter, the object of the Society 
is to preserve articles illustrative of history. This implies 
the founding of a museum of antiquities. This, to the eye, 
is as instructive as the printed page, and, like all objects 
of illustration, is a matter of great and important interest. 
The report of the Secretary shows a museum already 
established of several thousand specimens, and the cor- 
respondence shows a desire on the part of Ohio people 
everywhere to contribute to such a museum, if they can be 
assured of a safe receptacle for their donations and a ju- 
dicious use of them for the public good. Investigation 
has shown that Ohio is the richest field in America in ma- 
terial for such a museum. For the lack of one, enough 
has already left the State for other museums to have formed 
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one of the finest collections in America. Enough is yet 
remaining to still keep the position of Ohio first, if it is 
gathered and safely stored. It therefore behooves us to 
consider this part of our work carefully and direct our 
energies to the accomplishment of this result. A few years 
of judicious effort will place in our Capital City one of 
the finest museums of historic articles in America. This 
would be not only an ornament and an attraction of un- 
equalled merit, but an institution educational and beneficial 
in character. 

The question of preserving in such a museum our rich 
archeological and historical collection is not only feasible, 
but we have daily assurances that such an institution will 
in time be the custodian of all such collections, whose 
owners will eventually desire to see them in such a place. 
Here also could be gathered and stored casts of our noted 
earthworks, for which Ohio is so famous, and I am pleased 
to state that to devise some method for their preservation, 
is now the work of a committee appointed at our last 
annual meeting, and who will report its progress at this 
session. ; 

When the Society was organized, the question of a cele- 
bration in the common schools, commemorative of the set- 
tlement of Ohio, was suggested. Professor John B. Peaslee, 
then Superintendent of the Cincinnati public schools, sug- 
gested a plan somewhat similar to “ Arbor Day” celebra- 
tions, as they are known. The suggestion was timely, and 
at the request of the Society, Prof. Peaslee agreed to pre- 
pare a pamphlet collection of prose and poetical selections 
suitable for such a celebration. It is expected to have this 
pamphlet ready early next winter, and to introduce it 
into our schools, especially country schools, during the 
coming winter’s session. ‘The preparation necessary for 
such a celebration and its performance, will do a vast 
amount of good by inciting in the minds of the youth a 
desire for good and wholesome, as well as enticing read- 
ing. The Secretary has already performed a large amount 
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of work among the teachers and schools of Ohio, and 
reports a gratifying interest in these matters. 

I should also, I think, refer to the contemplated Educa- 
tional Exposition in connection with the annual meeting 
of the National Teachers’ Association of the United 
States, which meets in July next. Ohio is, as she properly 
should, taking a leading part in this enterprise. Ohio is 
the first State in our Union to profit by the ordinance of 
May 2oth, 1785, giving to the cause of education one- 
thirty-sixth of the public land for the support of common 
schools. Under the direction of our energetic State Su- 
perintendent of Instruction, Mr. LeRoy D. Brown, the best 
exhibits of Ohio’s educational progress will be shown. I 
venture to suggest that a large part of the work done in 
this Exposition can be advantageously used in our Centen- 
nial Exposition in 1888, and when this material has done 
its work there, it can be secured for our State Museum. 

Our Society should at all times endeavor diligently to 
instill into the minds of the youth of our State correct 
knowledge of what has transpired in our /as/, that they 
may not only be the more intelligently ready to act during 
the present, but be well prepared for the future. 

It is proper to allude here to the growing interest in our 
approaching centennial. The interest in these events is 
national and the reasons therefor are apparent to every 
student of our history. It is so well expressed in an article 
prepared by our Secretary, that a quotation therefrom 
will be, I think, sufficient. The Secretary says: ‘The 
year 1888 marks the end of the first century since what is 
now Ohio was first permanently settled by Americans. 
This settlement was made at what is now Marietta, Ohio, 
and the celebration of this important event is one which we 
can loyally support. The settlement was the result of 
momentous questions, and, in itself, was one of the most 
important in America: It was the outgrowth of a desire 
by American people, first, to sell the public domain to 
actual settlers; second, to assure to everyone the rights of 
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persons, property and speech; third, to give to every in- 
habitant an opportunity to derive and to enjoy the benefits 
of an education, furnished by the people; fourth, that 
slavery, then in the ascendency in America, should not 
exist. 

“A settlement made under such auspices could not but 
attract the best elements not only of the older States, but 
also from other countries. As a result Ohio of to-day con- 
tains a greater diversity of nationalities and a greater 
variety of industries than any State in the Union.” 

It is proposed to commemorate the Centennial at Mari- 
etta by a celebration that will properly represent the 
respect held now by us of the pioneers who laid the foun- 
dation of our present prosperity and our present position. 
A provisional program of exercises is already announced, 
and I am glad to see so many of Marietta’s people repre- 
sented in our Society, and present at our meetings. They, 
through their committees, will report matters in detail; 
and more fully inform us of their work and of their 
anticipations. 

“It is proposed,” also, says the Secretary, in the same 
article, “to gather at the end of the first century the out- 
growth of a civilization planted under the foregoing men- 
tioned causes, and note the results. It is a fitting time to 
celebrate the principles under which our State was organ- 
ized. Ohio is the first state in the Union created out of 
territory belonging to the Union; hence Ohio is the first- 
born of the Union—the oldest child—the first to be formed 
by all the other States, and it is proper that she should 
show her gratitude by inviting all, and particularly the 
thirteen. original States, to visit her and note the results 
of their action. 

“The 67th General Assembly of Ohio passed an act 
authorizing an Ohio Centennial Exposition at the close of 
the first century since its soil was settled by Americans. 
The resolution providing for such an exposition states that 
‘The one hundredth anniversary of the settlement of the 
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State, now among the foremost in rank and importance in 
the Union, shall be celebrated in the year 1888, by the 
holding at the Capital of the State, of an Exposition de- 
monstrating the material and educational progress of the 
State during its first century.’ 

“The proposed Exposition will be held in the early 
autumn of 1888, in the Capital of the State, on grounds 
belonging to the State, and controlled by the State Board 
of Agriculture. The Exposition will continue not less 
than four weeks, and its character will bear prominently 
in view the historical, the illustrative, the progressive 
and the educational features of the products of Ohio’s 
first century. At this time, all Ohio people, wherever they 
may be, will be invited to visit the Buckeye State, and 
join with all her people and all her friends in her grand 
Exposition.” 

The opportunity to acquire a large amount of material 
for our museum, at the close of the Exposition, should 
not be lost. The experience of all Expositions has shown 
that a large amount of historical material accumulates at 
such times, and that it is usually given to that Society 
which is best prepared to receive and care for it. 

Thus it will be seen that only well-directed, persistent 
effort is necessary to establish such a society as is contem- 
plated in our articles of incorporation: a society that will 
be not only an ornament and an attraction, but will be one 
of marked usefulness and influence for all time to come. 
Practically, the way to do this is to secure and maintain 
an active membership numerically sufficient to meet cur- 
rent expenses, and to found an endowment fund sufficiently 
large to cover all general expenses. The way seems to be 
open; in truth the opportunity was never so good as now; 
and we trust such as are now connected with the Associa- 
tion will not only continue steadfastly therein, but will in- 
duce others to unite with us in this our commendable work, 

I now declare the Second Annual Meeting of this Society 
open. 





REPORT ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF 
MOUNDS AND EARTHWORKS OF OHIO. 


HAVING been appointed by the Ohio Archeological and 
Historial Society Chairman of a Committee to consider 
the necessity and the means of preserving the prehistoric 
mounds and earthworks of Ohio, I arranged last summer 
to spend a week, in company with Judge C. C. Baldwin, 
of Cleveland, in making a tour of inspection which should 
enable us to supplement investigations, which we had 
previously made together, or singly, in the interests of the 
same subject. The following are the results of the inves- 
tigations. We will take the southern portion of the State 
in order, beginning with Montgomery county, mentioning, 
however, only the more important works: 

The largest mound of the State is found at Miamisburg, 
on the high lands to the southeast of the town. This 
mound is sixty-eight feet in height, and is still well pre- 
served; and, being near a railroad station, can be easily 
visited. McLean estimates that it contains over 300,000 
cubic feet of a material. It is certainly worthy of per- 
petual preservation, and, being a single mound, the cost 
of purchase could not be great. 

A few miles southwest, near Carlisle Station, situated 
partly in Montgomery county and partly in Warren county, 
upon a bluff where Twin Creek joins the valley of the 
Great Miami, is an important enclosure readily accessible 
to tourists, the wall of which is about 3,600 feet in length, 
and enclosing an area of about fifteen acres. This we did 
not visit, but Mr. McLean reports the southern half of the 
wall to be well preserved, but so covered with briers and 
underbrush as to be almost inaccessible, while the northern 
half of it is under cultivation, and will soon be entirely 
demolished. 

Butler county is one of the most interesting localities for 
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the study of prehistoric earthworks. Mr. McLean esti- 
mates that there are 250 mounds and seventeen enclosures 
in the county. Of the enclosures, that known as “ Forti- 
fied Hill,’ located in Ross township, section twelve, and 
less than two anda half miles from the Great Miami, is 
the most celebrated. The most recent account of this is 
given by Mr. McLean in the QUARTERLY, for June, 1887, 
p. 64. The enclosure has been described by nearly all 
the manuals treating of prehistoric earthworks in this 
country, and comprises about sixteen acres, situated upon 
a blufs about 250 feet above the river. Mr. McLean de- 
scribes its present condition as deplorable, the northern 
half being under cultivation, and “the wall for the most 
part is sadly damaged by the plow,” while a crescent line 
of exterior embankment, and the walls enclosing the gate- 
way are nearly obliterated. 

The most important earthwork remaining in Hamilton 
county is to be found in the extreme southwestern portion 
of it, between the Miami and Ohio rivers. Here a rocky 
bluff 200 feet high protects on three sides a plateau con- 
taining about twelve acres, which is surrounded by a con- 
tinuous wall, following the outline of the precipice. Presi- 
dent Harrison, whose home was near the spot, regarded 
this ancient fortification as evincing extraordinary military 
skill. It is certainly one of the works that should be pre- 
served for all time. 

Perhaps the most extensive and interesting of all the 
earthworks to be found in the State, or indeed in the Uni- 
ted States, is Fort Ancient. ‘This is situated in Warren 
connty, on the east bank of the Little Miami River, a few 
miles north of Morrow, and 33 from Cincinnati. The ter- 
race upon which the enclosure is made is 230 feet above 
the river, and is composed largely of the compact glacial 
deposit, so characteristic of the greater portion of the State. 
The enclosed terrace is really a promontory containing 
about 150 acres, descending as steeply as the stiff soil will 
stand, both to the level of the Miami on the West and to 
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the valley of a tributary stream which rises near the head 
of the fortification and runs with many windings along the 
eastern side. Small tributary streams have also worn gul- 
lies down from this terrace on each side. The walls of the 
enclosure follow the windings of the natural embank- 
ments, making a very tortuous line, forming re-entrant 
angles at the head of every tributary gully, and running 
out nearly to the extreme point of every projection be- 
tween adjacent gullies. The whole length of the sur- 
rounding embankment is about five miles, and every 
where the outer side of the embankment coincides with 
the extreme edge of the promontory. ‘The artificial em- 
bankment is pierced by more than seventy gateways, and 
varies from nine to twenty feet in height, and is estimated 
by Mr. Locke to contain 628,800 cubic yards of material. 
Large trees are growing upon the works, and there are 
other indications of great age. In the words of Squier and 
Davis, “In every point of view, it is certainly one of the 
most interesting remains of antiquity which the-continent 
affords.” ‘To preserve this monument for all time, and to 
set it apart as a public park for the benefit of our citizens 
and as an attraction to visitors from all the world, would be 
a most appropriate thing for the State to do this cen- 
tennial year. The expenditure of a few thousand dollars 
for its purchase and protection would be but a fitting rec- 
ognition of the interest already shown by parties outside 
the State in the purchase of the serpent mound, and its 
presentation to the use of the public free of expense. The 
need of prompt action in this as in other cases arises from 
the fact that at various points the rains are beginning the 
work of destruction which will go on at increased speed as 
the forests are removed. 

Going upon the Eastern railroad from Cincinnati to 
Peebles Station in Adams county, we are within a few 
miles of the Serpent Mound, in Franklin township, in the 
extreme northern part of the county. The farm upon 
which this mound is situated has been purchased recently 
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by the ladies of Boston, and presented to the Peabody 
Archzological Museum, of Cambridge, Mass., for per- 
petual preservation. Altogether, between five and six 
thousand dollars have been raised for the purchase and 
restoration of this mound, and it is now thrown open free 
of cost to the general public. 

About eight miles north of the Serpent Mound, in the 
southeastern part of Highland county, is Fort Hill, de- 
scribed (from a new survey secured by Judge Baldwin and 
myself) by H. W. Overman in the December number of 
our QUARTERLY. ‘This is one of the most remarkable and 
best preserved of all the fortified works in the State. The 
embankment is more than a mile and a half in length, and 
contains upwards of 50,000 cubic yards of material, enclos- 
ing an area of thirty-five acres. This is situated on the 
summit of a hill left by the eroding agencies of many 
thousands of years, and is one of the highest points in 
the State. The work is well worthy of preservation, and 
as the land is not specially valuable, could doubtless be 
obtained for a reasonable sum. 

Circleville, in Pickaway county, as its name indicates, 
was once a most interesting center of enclosures and earth- 
works, but they have long since been obliterated to make 
way for the streets of the city. 

The earthworks in the fertile valley of Paint Creek, in 
Ross county, have been for so long a time under cultivation 
that all of them are sadly defaced, and some of them en- 
tirely obliterated. The elaborate works four miles above 
Bourneville we did not visit, but the large circle about a 
mile below Bourneville on the farm of Mr. Grimes, as well 
as the irregular shaped enclosure a mile and a half to the 
southeast, we found to be under cultivation and rapidly 
disappearing. The extensive Fortified Hill east of Bourne- 
ville was also so far obliterated that we could scarcely find 
any traces of it. 

Chillicothe, in the same county, is one of the most re- 
markable centers of ancient civilization. A few miles to 
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the southeast, in the valley of the Scioto, and near the 
railroad, are the High Bank works, so called because they 
are on the upper glacial terrace, fifty or sixty feet above 

the flood plain of the river. These works consist of an 
‘octagon and a circle touching each other and include about 
forty acres. The farmers are diligently cultivating the 
land, and before long the whole works will be leveled to 
the ground. A few miles farther on, in Liberty township, 
there are other works of similar character, which we did 
not see, but we visited the numerous enclosures five miles 
north of Chillicothe, near Hopeton. The two larger of the 
enclosures at that point are about the dimensions of the 
High Bank works, and are going to ruin in much the same 
way. Across the river is an enclosure with so many 
mounds in it that it is well called Mound City, and large 
mounds are frequent over the wide terrace extending north 
of Chillicothe, on the west bank of the Scioto. Land in 
that vicinity is worth about one hundred dollars per acre. 
Still it is not too much to hope that some one representa- 
tive work might be preserved at that center. 

At Piketon, in Pike county, is the celebrated Graded 
Way, now utilized as a road, and leading up from the lower 
bottoms of the Scioto to the second terrace, about thirty 
feet above. This gives one a most impressive.sense of 
ancient industry. To make the Way, dirt was thrown up 
on either side, forming parallel ridges about twenty-five 
feet high; the ascent is regular, and the ridge on the west 
side, being overgrown with large trees, is well preserved. 
The upper terrace, to which this leads, was formerly dotted 
with mounds, but now only a few remain. What could 
have been the object of the graded way it is difficult to 
conjecture. The eastern embankment of the parallel is 
rapidly undergoing destruction at the hands of the ptow, 
the harrow, and the hoe, and could be preserved for a very 
small sum. ‘The purchase of two or three acres would in 
this case be sufficient for its preservation. 

In Scioto county the works at Portsmouth are nearly ob- 
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literated, a few remains being preserved within the limits 
of the city. There is nothing to be done here except what 
the corporation itself may do. The same may-be said of 
the system of earthworks in Marietta, Washington county, 
The city could in no way more fittingly celebrate this cen- 
tennial year than by restoring the “Sacred Way ” (sold by 
their Board of Aldermen some years ago to a brickmaker) 
and providing for the permanent protection and care of 
what still remains of the former glory of these extensive 
and remarkable prehistoric works. 

At Newark, Licking county, the great circle occupied by 
the fair ground is well preserved, though the extensive 
system of the connected outworks was destroyed long ago. 
Near Granville, also, the Alligator Mound is still in pretty 
good condition. But one of the most vivid things in my 
memory is the picture of the sheep, cattle and horses which 
I saw stamping flies under the shade cast by a solitary tree 
upon the Alligator Mound. Their busy hoofs will not long 
suffer any remnant of it to continue visible. 

From this rapid survey of the situation it is evidently 
important to have the attention of the State turned as 
soon as possible to devising some practical measures for 
the preservation of this class of works within its borders. 
The whole task is too great for private benevolence, and it 
would seem a work eminently fitting for the State itself 
to undertake, for the public good of her own citizens, even 
if the more reiote results of preserving historic monu- 
ments for the benefit of future historical students are not 
deemed of first importance. As a means of education, 
and as affording the citizens attractive objects to visit by 
way of recreation, these relics of ancient civilization are 
worth, or might easily be made worth, many times the 
cost to the State of their purchase and preservation as 
public parks. Nor would the cost be excessive. Much of 
the land on which they stand is comparatively worthless, 
and the timber growing on it would in the end more than 
meet the interest on the investment at the rate at which 
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the State can borrow money. The need of prompt action 
in the matter is evident from what has been said about 
the agencies now at work for their destruction. 

For the benefit of such as may wish to spend a little 
time inspecting these works for themselves, I subjoin a 
convenient itinerary. 

The most feasible route by which to take in as many 
as possible of these works, in the shortest time, would be 
as follows: Go down the valley of the Great Miami from 
Dayton, taking in the mound at Miamisburg, the Fortified 
Hills near Carlisle and Hamilton, in Butler county, and 
that near North Bend, in Hamilton county. Then ascend 
the valley of the Little Miami to Fort Ancient, thirty-three 
miles from Cincinnati. Returning to Morrow, go eastward 
to Greenfield, and thence to Bainbridge, whence trips can 
be made south about twelve miles to Fort Hill, in High- 
land county, and*the Serpent Mound, in Adams county; 
also down Paint creek to Bourneville. Thence going to 
Piketon, in Pike county, the Graded Way, and various 
other earthworks, are within easy reach. ‘Thence ascend- 
ing the Scioto to Chillicothe, the works in Liberty town- 
ship, at High Bank, Hopeton and Cedar Bank, are within 
a few miles, as well as Mound City and various minor 
works. Thence going by the way of Columbus to Newark, 
its celebrated circular enclosure, as well as the Alligator 
Mound at Granville, are within easy reach. Thus, with- 
in a week’s time, the tourist can take in all of the most 
important ancient earthworks in Ohio, and see more of 
antiquity than in any other portion of the continent in the 
same length of time. No citizen of our State should think 
of visiting the ancient monuments of the Old World until 
he has first learned what remains there are at home. And 
the State would render a great service to science, as well 
as to her own citizens, by placing within their reach a 
goodly number of the best preserved of these monu- 
ments, and putting them beyond danger of further de- 
struction. We can raise wheat and corn; we can mine 
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coal from the hills, and we can smelt iron in our furnaces; 
but we can not make earthworks and give them the fla- 
vor of antiquity. To have them, we must preserve what 
are already in existence. 

G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 





EARTHWORKS OF FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO. 


EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY: 

Sir: The following completes the list of mounds, etc., 
that exist in Franklin county, and that are known to me 
and not mentioned in the “Bibliography of the Earth- 
works of Ohio.” 

I will here state that the first work described in that list 
as being in Franklin county, viz., “Embankment, etc.,” is 
in Delaware county, and is also described under the head 
of Delaware county. I will also state that the second 
described work of Franklin county, “Anc. Mon., p. 84, 
Pl. xxxix, No. 3,” is the same as the fourth work, viz., 
“Mound at Whittington. Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., Vol. 
I., p. 174.” It should read Worthington, not Whittington. 

The only published descriptions of the work of the 
Mound Builders in this county that I can refer to is the 
History of Franklin and Pickaway counties, published by 
Williams Bros. in 1880. It is there stated that Charles 
Whittlesey describes in a Contribution to the Smithsonian 
Publications, Vol. III., ancient remains about three miles 
southwest of Columbus, on the Harrisburg pike. ‘There 
were here plainly visible, a few years ago, two almost ex- 
actly circular enclosures, one about 800 feet and the other 
about 500 feet in diameter. The walls were only slight 
elevations, and measured from the bottom of the ditch 
(which was in this case exterior) to the top of the em- 
bankment, the height was in no place over three feet.” 

Joseph Sullivant describes a small work at the mouth of 
a run which empties into the Olentangy a short distance 
above Worthington. “It is alow embankment in the form 
of an are of a circle, and runs from that of the river bank 
to that of the creek. It is marked in the drawing as sit- 
uated on the DeWolfe lot.” 

Upon the authority of Mr. Sullivant, it is also stated 
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there was a nound in Franklinton made of clay, and brick 
were made from it and used in the construction of the first 
court house in Franklinton; and that another mound stood 
upon the ground now covered by the penitentiary, and 
that at an early day he observed many small and irregular 
elevations and enclosures. about Franklinton which are 
now entirely obliterated; parallel lines of embankment 
occurred in several places. 

If any explanation of the following is needed, or if I can 
furnish any additional information to you, I will cheerfully 
do so. Yours truly, 


PROSPER M. WETMORE. 
No. 48 Monroe avenue, Columbus, O. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO. 


HAMILTON TOWNSHIP.—There are three mounds on the 
land of M. Cloud, situated on the elevation overlooking 
the bottom lands of the Scioto and Gahanna rivers. The 
southern one is the largest; diameter at base one hundred 
feet, height fifteen feet. There is a graded roadway to the 
summit. The base has been cut into, on the south side, 
by aroad. The other two are smaller. They are in a line 
north and south, and their bases are about two hundred 
feet apart. The trees on the south mound have been 
cleared; the other two are in the woods. 

Another small mound upon the same man’s land is 
located about one mile northeast from the three mounds 
last described. It is on high ground, on the east or left 
hand bank of the Gahanna river—fifty feet in diameter 
at base, ten feet high. 

There are two mounds upon the farm of Thos. M. Clark, 
on the east or left side of the Gahanna river; largest, 
fifty feet in diameter at base, ten feet high; the other, 
thirty feet in diameter and eight feet high. They are in 
cleared ground. 

There is a small conical mound on the farm of W. T. 
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Spangler, on an elevation or hill about one mile east of the 

Scioto; diameter of base thirty feet, height ten feet. 
There is a mound on the farm of E. J. Young, about one 

mile northeast of Lockbourne, which I have never visited. 


An “ Ancient Fort,’ upon the farm of Hugh E. Jones, is 
put down in the atlas of Caldwell and Jones. The ground 
is under cultivation; and many years ago I visted the lo- 
cality, but could discover no vestiges of it. 

Mound on the farm of Robert Simpson, one mile north- 
west of last described one. I have not visited this mound. 


Two mounds on the farm of John Shoaf, a few rods 
apart, on a line north and south. Ground under cultiva- 
tion, and mounds nearly leveled. 

Two mounds on the farm of A. O’Harra. The bases are 
about one hundred feet apart, in a line north and south. 
The south one was a conical mound, three hundred feet in 
diameter, and forty feet in height. It has been excavated, 
and a large portion of it removed to gravel pikes in the 
neighborhood. A road has been dug through the center, 
but it is five to eight feet above the original level of the 
mound. The other mound is an oblong one; shortest diam- 
eter at base one hundred and fifty feet, longest three hun- 
dred feet, height twenty feet. 

Mound about eighty rods west of last described mounds, 
situated on-the farm of W. N. Fisher. It has been under 
cultivation a long time, and is now about five feet high. 

Mound on the farm of C. Lahman, about one mile north 
of the O’Harra mounds. Plowed over, and only a few feet 
high. 

“‘ Ancient Fort,” on the farm of the Jos. Fisher heirs, is 
laid down in the Caldwell and Gould atlas. It was on 
high ground overlooking the Scioto, and under cultiva- 
tion. Many years ago I visited the site, but could discover 
no remains of it. 

There is in the Caldwell and Gould Atlas an “ Ancient 
Fort,” laid down on the farm of M. Fisher, Sr. It is about 
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one mile easterly from the O’Harra mounds. I have never 
visited the site. 

There is a mound on Baker’s Hill at the intersection of 
the Lockbourne and Groveport pikes. It is about seventy- 
five feet in diameter at the base, and fifteen feet in height. 


MONTGOMERY TowNnsHIP.—Columbus is situated in this 
township, and most of the township is now included in 
the city. There is in the city a small conical mound upon 
the grounds of Peter Ambos. It is on high ground on the 
east bank of the Scioto. It is thirty feet in diameter at 
the base, and eight feet high. 

There was, a few years ago, a small mound in the east- 
ern part of the city. The extension of Town street has 
levelled it. 

There is a mound on the farm of Origen Harris, about 
two miles southeast of Columbus. His farm-house is built 
on it. I have never visited the site. 

There is a mound on the east side of Alum Creek, on 
the farm of George McAlta. It is seventy-five feet in diam- 
eter at the base, and, when I first visited it, was about 
fifteen feet high. 


CLINTON ‘TOWNSHIP.— There are ancient works and 
mounds on the farm of H. C. Cook, situated on high 
ground, at the junction of two branches of a run that 
empties into the Olentangy. ‘There is a cirular embank- 
ment and ditch (the latter on the interior). The ground 
is under cultivation, and the walls of the embankment are 
only a few feet high. The ditch and embankment follow, 
in part, the brow of the ravine. The mounds have been 
plowed over, and are now only a few feet high. I visited 
these mounds when a boy, and when the ground was cov- 
ered with the original forest. The mounds, then, were 
conical, and about ten feet high. The ditch and embank- 
ment are nearly circular. 

There is a ‘cache’ on the Wetmore farm. It is on the 
east bank of the Olentangy at the junction of a run. 
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SHARON TOWNSHIP.—There is a mound on the farm of 
James Kinney, on the east side of the Olentangy creek, 
on an elevation overlooking the bottom lands. It has been 
plowed over for forty years, and is now partly leveled. It 
was originally about seventy-five feet in diameter at the 
base, and fifteen feet in height. 

There is a mound on the farm of A. Coe, on the west 
side of the Olentangy, original diameter about seventy-five 
feet at base, and ten feet high. It is now nearly leveled. 

There is a small, low mound, about a mile north of the 
last-named one, under cultivation, and only a few feet 
high. 

There is a mound on the farm of W. R. Samuel, about 
one mile west of Alum creek, in the northeast part of the 
township. 


MADISON TowNnsHIP.—There is a mound on the farm 
of G. L. Smith, on the south side of Little Walnut creek, 
and about one mile southeast of Groveport. It was about 


thirty feet in diameter, and eight feet high. 

There are three mounds north of Canal Winchester. 
The first is on the farm of E. Stevenson, the second on 
the farm of James Lawrence, and the third on the farm of 
W. K. Algire. They are small mounds, about one-half a 
mile apart. The nearest stream is Black Lick creek. 


TRURO TOWNSHIP.—There is a mound on the farm of 
W. Cornell, on the east bank of Big Walnut Creek, on 
high ground, overlooking the bottom land. It is on the 
north side of the national road, which cuts into the base a 
little. ‘The mound is about two hundred feet in diameter 
at base, and thirty feet high. 


MIFFLIN TOWNSHIP.—There is a small mound on the 
land of Albert Buttles’ heirs, about two miles northeast of 
Columbus, and two-thirds of a mile west of Alum creek. 
Been plowed over a long time, and is now only three feet 
high. 

There isan “ Ancient Fort’? on the farm of R. Jackson. 
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His house was built on it. It is about one mile west of 
Alum creek. 


JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP.—There is a mound on the farm 
of F. Shull, on the east bank of Rocky Fork, a branch of 
Big Walnut. It is a large, oblong mound, diameter about 
two hundred by three hundred feet at base, and forty feet 
high, with a small conical mound on summit. Original 
forest standing on it. 

There is a mound on the farm of Ambo Mann, on the 
west bank of the Black Lick creek. It is partly under 
cultivation, and originally was three hundred feet in diam- 
eter at the base, and thirty or forty feet high. It is on 
high ground. , 

There is a mound one mile north of the preceding one, 
on the farm of D. Headly, situated on the west side of 
Black Lick creek. It isunder cultivation. Present height 
about ten feet; diameter, one hundred. 

There is a mound on the farm of E. Dryer, situated on 


high ground, on the left hand or south side of Rocky 
Fork. The diameter at base is one hundred feet, and it 
was originally about fifteen feet high, now plowed over. I 
visited the mound when the ground was in forest, in 1860. 


PLAIN TOWNSHIP.—There is a mound on the farm of 
E. Headley, on the west side of the Black Lick creek, and 
about one mile north of Headley’s Corners. The original 
forest is yet standing on it. It is about three hundred 
feet in diameter at its base, and forty feet high. 

There is a mound about forty rods northeast of the last- 
described one. It is a very large, low mound; the ground 
is under cultivation, and has been plowed over for a long 
time. 

There is a mound sixty rods south of last-named one. 
It has been plowed over a long time, and probably was 
originally about seventy-five feet in diameter at base, and 
ten feet high. 


BLENDON ’TOWNSHIP.—There is a mound on the farm 
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of M. C. Howard, on the west side of Big Walnut creek, a 
mile and a half north of Central College. 

There are two mounds on the west bank of the Big 
Walnut creek, and southerly from Central College, in this 
township. I cannot locate them exactly at this time. 


BROWN TOwNSHIP.—There is a mound on the farm of 
Henry Francis, on the east bank of the Big Darby. It 
has been plowed over, and is only a few feet high. 


Jackson TownsuHip.— There is a mound on James 
Corry’s farm, six miles southwest of Columbus, on the 
west side of the Scioto river. It was originally a very 
large mound, and a large portion of it has been removed 
for the gravel and sand. When I was last there teamsters 
were loading dirt, which they said contained human bones 
in a crumbling condition. I was given some pieces of 
them, which I have now. 

There is a small low mound, one mile northwest of the 
preceding. 

FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. — There is a mound on the farm 
of J. R. Anderson, two miles northwest of Columbus, on 
the left bank of the Scioto. It is about two hundred feet 
in diameter at the base, and thirty feet high. 

There is a mound on the farm of S. W. Shurm, on the 
west side of the Scioto. It is about five miles northwest 
of Columbus. 

PERRY ‘TOWNSHIP. — There is a mound on the farm of 
T. Legg, five miles northwest of Columbus, and midway 
between the Scioto and Olentangy. It has been plowed 
over a long time, and has now only a few feet of elevation 
above the surface. 





CoL_umpsvs, O., February 2, 1888. 
Prof. G. F. Wright, Editor of THE QUARTERLY: ; 
DEAR SrIR:—Since sending you a list of the mounds, 
etc., in this county, I find something further upon the 
subject in Williams Bros.’ History of Franklin and Picka- | 
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way Counties, and I send you herewith extracts from the 
same. Yours truly, 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, 


(From Williams Bros.’ History of Franklin and Picka- 
way Counties, Ohio. Page 381. Perry township.) 


“ANCIENT WorKS.—On the banks of the Scioto river, 


in Perry township, are remains of ancient works, which 
have the appearance of fortifications, and were undoubt- 
edly used as such by some earlier inhabitants of this 
county, of whom all trace further than these forts and 
mounds is lost. On the farm of Joseph Ferris, a mile 
north of Dublin bridge, are to be seen, in a good state of 
preservation, the outlines and embankments of three forts. 
One of these is within a few feet of his house, and is per- 
haps eighty feet in diameter, inside, with an entrance at 
the east side. The ditch and embankment are well de- 
fined. A short distance northeast of this spot, and within 
arrow-shot of it, is a larger fort in a square form, and en- 
closing nearly, or quite, half an acre of ground. Although 
the tramping of cattle for many years has worn down the 
embankments, they are several feet high, and the ditch, 
which is inside the works, is now some six feet deep. 
When the country was first settled this ditch was filled 
with water, and was a bed of mire, a pole thrust into the 
ground to a depth of ten feet finding no solid ground be- 
neath. This would tend to show that originally this was 
a strong place, and that the ditch was quite deep. Time 
has filled it with dead leaves, and refuse matter has assisted 
in obliterating this work.. It is situated on a hill that 
commands a view of the country for a considerable dis- 
tance in either direction. At a little lower point, and 
nearer the river, is a small mound. There was also a 
small mound in the center of the larger fort, which was 
opened many years since, and found to contain the bones 
of a large man. These crumbled in pieces soon after be- 
ing exposed to the air. It is possible that by uncovering 
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the ditch of this fort some relics of the extinct race that 
built these works might be obtained. Search of this kind 
has generally been turned to the mounds, instead of the 
inner ditches of the fort, where probably was the habita- 
tion of the builders. A short distance from this larger 
fort is a smaller one than that first described. ‘There have 
been several old works of this kind along the bank of the 
river, between these works and Columbus, but they are 
mostly obliterated by the cultivation of the land on which 
they stood.” 

(Page 418.) “Along Big Darby creek in the western 
part of Brown township there existed in the early settle- 
ment many evidences of that mysterious people of whom 
so much has been written and so little known. On the 
farm of Henry Francis there is yet remaining quite an 
extensive mound, and towards the creek were numerous 
others, which have now disappeared. These were evi- 
dently tumuli, or burial places, as many human bones 
were found during the excavation of these works. There 
was also an enclosure, or fort, on the farm of H.C. Adler, 
Esq., with two circles, enclosing perhaps one-half an acre 
of ground. Its location was upon the high bank of the 
creek, toward which was the usual opening found in 
works of this kind. It was composed of gravel, which 
has been removed for building and other purposes. Hu- 
man bones were also found here. It is highly probable 
that this was a favorite camping ground for the Indians, 
as stone hatchets, arrow-points, skinning knives, etc., were 
found here in great numbers by the settlers. Mr. Francis 
has a number of fine specimens found here.” 





WILLIAM DAVIS GALLAGHER. 
By W. H. VENABLE. 


WILLIAM DAVIS GALLAGHER, poet, editor, and public 
official, was born in Philadelphia, August 21, 1808. His 
father, Bernard Gallagher, familiarly called ‘ Barney,” was 
an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, a participant in the rebel- 
lion: that, in 1803, cost Robert Emmett his life. “ Barney” 
Gallagher migrated to the United States, landing at the 
city of brotherly love, where, by the aid of John Binns, 
editor of the “Shamrock,” he obtained work. Some time 
afterward he became acquainted with Miss Abigail Davis, 
of Bridgeport, New Jersey, who had been sent to Phila- 
delphia by her widowed mother, to complete, at Quaker 
school, an education begun at home. “Abbey” Davis was 
the daughter of a Welsh farmer, who, volunteering in the 
Revolutionary War, lost his life under Washington at 
Valley Forge. The Irish refugee and the Welsh patriot’s 
daughter were so much attracted to each other that they 
joined their lives in wedlock. Four sons, Edward, Francis, 
William and John were the issue of this marriage. The 
third was a child not eight years old when the father died. 
On his death-bed Bernard Gallagher refused to confess to 
his ministering priest the secrets of Free Masonry, which 
order he had joined, and the church not only refused him 
burial in consecrated grounds, but also condemned his 
body to be exposed to public derision in front of his own 
door; and the execution of this sentence was prevented 
by application for police interference. This was in 1814. 

Two years after her husband’s death, Mrs. Gallagher 
and her four sons, joining a small “ Jersey Colony,” 
removed west, crossing the mountains in a four-horsed 
and four-belled wagon of the old time, and floating 
down the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati in 
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a strongly built and well-provided flat-boat of the period. 
The boy William amused himself during the whole “ river 
voyage” by fishing out of the window of the boat. “I 
was sorry,” said he, “when the boat landed and put an 
end to my fun.” 

The widow and her family located on a farm near Mount 
Healthy, now Mount Pleasant, Hamilton county, in the 
neighborhood of the Carys. Mrs. Gallagher and the mother 
of Alice and Phoebe Cary were near of kin, and the chil- 
dren of the two families were, of course, intimate. 

Young William was put to work by his mother and his 
uncle at the various tasks a country lad is expected to do. 
In winter he went to school in a log school house. The 
teacher’s name was Samuel Woodworth, whose scholars 
always addressed him as “‘ Sir’? Woodworth, such was the 
law of manners and the dignity of the preceptor’s office in 
those days. Under guidance of “ Sir’? Woodworth, Master 
Gallagher grew familiar with the literary treasures of the 
“ American Reader,” and the “Columbian Orator.”” The 
boy was fond of these books, and still more enamored of 
the rosy-cheeked girls of Mount Healthy. Envious rivals 
taunted him by calling him “‘ girl-boy,” and the jeer caused 
fist-fights and bleeding noses. Not even the charms of the 
bare-footed maidens at spelling school “ worked with such 
a spell” on “Billy” (for that was his nickname), as did 
the attractions of the woods. What so seductive to the 
natural boy as the unfenced forest? What so much cov- 
eted as freedom to ramble over the hills and far away? 
Gallagher’s ruling instinct, in boyhood and manhood, 
was admiration of nature—especially love of woodland 
scenery. His young feet trod every hill and valley about 
Mount Healthy and along Mill creek, whose remembered 
banks he long after celebrated as “‘ Mahketewa’s Flowery 
Marge.” Well did he know the wild flowers and native 
birds. He plucked spicy grapes, or luscious pawpaws, 
in season, and gathered hoards of hickory nuts to crack 
by the winter fire. In summer weather, he found hidden 
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springs, and traced wandering brooks from source to mouth. 

One day the prepossessing boy, with his cheerful, ruddy 
face, was observed by a Mrs. Graham, of Clermont county, 
Ohio, who was visiting at Mount Healthy. Mrs. Graham 
was so much pleased with “Billy” that she begged his 
mother to allow him to return to Clermont county with 
her, and live there for a time and do “chores.” ‘Want 
my boy?” said the widow mother, with tears of protest. 
Yet, on reflection, she consented to the proposal, and Wil- 
liam went with the lady to Clermont county, where, for 
perhaps a year, he worked at “Graham’s Mill.” After his 
return home he resumed farm-work on the place of David 
Jessup. The toil was hard, but relief was found in stolen 
escapes to the woods; or to Cummins’ tan-yard, where 
some pet bears were kept; or to Spring Grove, where was 
a herd of tame buffaloes. Sometimes he was sent to Irv- 
ing’s mill, and while waiting for his grist he would sit un- 
der a certain tree, which to-day stands within the enclosure 
of Spring Grove cemetery, and read one of his few books, 
usually the “ Columbian Orator.” 

The routine of the youth’s drudgery was broken by the 
thoughtful interest of his oldest brother Edward, who, vis- 
iting the Jessup farm, saw that William was working “like 
a nigger,’ as he expressed it, and insisted that the boy 
should be put to school. A consultation of mother, brother 
and uncle was held, and it was decided that Billy should 
go to town and attend the Lancastrian Seminary, he prom- 
ising not to waste time by truancy in the woods or along 
the alluring shores of the Ohio. The Lancastrian Semi- 
nary, conducted by Edmund Harrison, was opened in 
March, 1815. George Harrison, one of the sons of the 
principal, took a kindly interest in the ingenuous country 
boy, aud gave him an opportunity, while yet a student in 
the school, to learn to “set type,” in the office of a small 
paper called Zhe Remembrancer, edited by Rev. David 
Root, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church. The 
paper was printed at a small office in a building up “old 
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post-office alley,” west of Main Street, between Third and 
Fourth Streets. Here Gallagher received his first lessons 
in the printer’s art and in proof-reading. The most puz- 
zling part of the work was to understand and correct the 
poetry, which seemed, to the embryo editor, absurd for the 
reason that it was not written in prose. “I wondered,” 
said he, referring to this experience after a lapse of sixty 
years, ‘“‘why the stupid contributors didn’t put what they 
had to say plainly, instead of cutting it up ridiculously, in 
short lines, with capitals at one end and rhymes at the 
other.” 

In 1826 Hon. James W. Gazlay started an agricultural 
paper called Zhe Western Tiller, and young Gallagher was 
employed as general assistant in its management. Not 
only did he attend to the mechanical department, but 
he also ventured to write, and became so expert with the 
pen that, on occasion, Gazlay left him in charge of the 
paper, jokingly declaring that “Billy” had superseded 
him as editor. 

Mr. Gazlay disposed of The Tiller in 1828 to Wm. J. 
Ferris, and Gallagher’s services were then engaged, for a 
time, by Mr. S. J. Brown, proprietor of the Cincinnati 
Emporium, a newspaper founded in 1824. Brown was per- 
sonally remarkable for his lisping, and he often boasted 
that he was “‘thole editor of the Thinthinnati Fmporium.” 
Gallagher’s connection with the Emporium was vrief. His 
next newspaper experience was with the Commercial Reg- 
ister, the first daily in Cincinnati. This journal, edited by 
Morgan Neville and published by S. S. Brooks, survived 
only six months. While engaged on the Register, Gal- 
lagher was requested by his brother Francis to take part in 
the joint production of a new literary periodical. With 
precipitate zeal the brothers plunged into the enterprise, 
and the Western Minerva was born almost as soon as con- 
ceived. This new daughter of Jove was named in the 
classical style of the time, and after an eastern magazine 
then flourishing. ‘The Western Minerva, notwithstanding 
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its divine name, died in about a year, and hardly deserves 
an epitaph. In the year 1824 Mr. John P. Foote pub- 
lished the Literary Gazette, for which W. D. Gallagher 
wrote his first verses. He was then only sixteen, and the 
tripping “Lines on Spring,” which he sent through the 
mail to Mr. Foote, were signed “ Julia.” 

On January 1, 1826, F. Burton began to publish the 
Cincinnati Saturday Evening Chronicle, with Benjamin F, 
Drake as editor. Mr. Gallagher wrote for the Czronicle, 
under the pseudonym “ Rhoderick,” and his friend, Otway 
Curry, contributed to it also, signing his articles ‘ Ab- 
dallah.” 

In the summer of 1828, Gallagher, not yet of age, went 
to Mt. Sterling, Kentucky, to visit his brother John, who 
attended school there. A violent contest for the governor- 
ship was raging between the Whig candidate, David Mer- 
riwether, ‘Old Stone-Hammer,” and the fierce Democratic 
orator,W. T. Barry, one of Clay’s respected forensic rivals. 
Gallagher espoused the Whig cause by writing for a party 
newspaper conducted at Mt. Sterling by Weston F. Birch. 
While meditating editorials, iaudatory of ‘Old Stone- 
Hammer,” the sojourning knight of the goose-quill re- 
ceived intelligence that his brother Francis was lying ill 
at Natchez. William bought a horse and rode from Mount 
Sterling to Louisville; thence, by steamboat, he completed 
the journey to Natchez. The horse-back trip through 
Kentucky was crowded with incident. One evening the 
traveler came to the gate of a large house, which a black 
servant told him belonged to General James Taylor. The 
General was not at home, but his wife, a stately lady, very 
hospitably invited the young stranger to dismount and rest 
awhile under her roof. The black slave put the horse in 
the stable, and the bashful rider followed the courteous 
southern matron into the big house, and was there treated 
to a glass of “ Metheglin,” mixed by her own fair hands. 
Pursuing his further adventures, the romantic “ Rhod- 
erick,” arrived at Ashland and announced himself as a 
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“Young Whig from Ohio,” who desired to pay his respects 
to Henry Clay. The distinguished “ Harry of the West” 
came out and cordially greeted the pilgrim, and asked him 
to stay all night, but the honor was gracefully declined. 

Passing through Louisville he saw, where now the finest 
part of the city is built, a swampy wildernes, populous with 
beaver. The open-eyed traveler observed everything, and 
wrote from Mississippi a series of descriptive letters for the 
Chronicle. ‘These were read by many, and their author was 
talked about as a smart young fellow, worthy to be encour- 
aged. One of the first to recognize his talents and speak 
in his praise was the educator, Milo G. Williams. Galla- 
gher returned to Cincinnati to find himself quite a local 
lion. Doubtless, the people thought still better of him 
when it was known he had saved a few dollars by self- 
denial, and that he was desirous of securing for his mother 
a home of herown. He bought a ground lot of Nicholas 
Longworth, the eccentric pioneer millionaire, but had not 
the means to build a house. “ See here, Billy,” suggested 
Mr. Longworth, “I want you to build a house for your 
mother; now, can you raise money enough to buy the 
lumber? Get the lumber, and I will build the house, and 
you may pay me when you are able.” ‘The offer was ac- 
cepted; the house was built, and paid for in easy pay- 
ments. ‘The house was situated on the north side of 
Fourth street, between “ Western Row,” now Central 
avenue, and John street, and overlooked the sloping plain 
that lay between the bluff on which it stood and the Ohio 
river, and the mouth of Mill creek; and took in, most pic- 
turesquely and charmingly, what is now the town plot of 
Covington, and the beautiful hills of Ludlow, one of which 
was crowned with the celebrated Carneal House, or 
“Egyptian Hall.” 

We have seen that Gallagher was an enthusiastic Whig 
and a worshipper of Clay. It is not strange that, in 1830, 
he was persuaded by some of the prominent Whigs of Green 
county to cast his fortunes on the hazard of a “ tooth-and 
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toe-nails’ campaign newspaper, at Xenia, Ohio. Eventhe 
mother’s new house was sold to provide an outfit for a small 
printing office, and, in a short time, the Backwoodsman 
was issued, a sheet devoted generally to hurrahing for Clay 
and specially to using up Jimmy Gardner, editor of the Jack- 
son organ of Xenia. Gallagher was elated to see his first 
leader copied in the National Journal, and to learn that Clay 
himself had read it with approval. In the course of the 
campaign a banquet was given to the Ashland hero, at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, on which occasion the modest editor of 
the Backwoodsman was surprised and abashed on finding 
that the committee of arrangements had trapped him into 
a seat just opposite the great statesman, who, it appears, 
requested to have an opportunity of talking with‘‘that bright 
young man from Xenia who writes so well.” 

All this was pleasant enough; but the Backwoodsman 
despite its cleverness, was doomed to fail with the failing 
political fortunes of itsidol. The man who “ would rather 
be right than be President”? was not chosen President, and 
consequently Gallagher’s labor of love was lost, and with it 
all his money and much of his self-confidence. 

One of the pleasant incidents of Gallagher’s life at Xenia 
took place in the office of the Backwoodsman in the sum- 
mer of 1830. One daya gentleman called and asked to see 
the editor. ‘The printer’s devil ran up stairs where Galla- 
gher was at work, and gave the message: “A man down 
there wants to see you;. he says his name is Prentice.” He 
of the Backwoodsman, in a flurry, would brush up and 
wash his inky hands before presenting himself to the late 
editor of the New England Review, but George shouts from 
below, ‘‘ Never mind black fingers!” and the next minute 
the two young journalists meet and join hands. Prentice 
was on his way to Lexington to prepare his “ Life of 
Clay.” 

By far the most important event of Mr. Gallagher’s life 
at Xenia was his marriage to Miss Emma Adamson, a 
daughter of Captain Adamson, of Boston. 
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Some brilliant worldly expectations had been built on 
che assumption that Clay would be President; and when 
the campaign ended in disappointment, the newly wedded 
sair knew not which way to look for a living. Just about 
this dark time it came into the mind of John H. Wood, a 
Cincinnati book-seller, to start a literary paper in connec- 
tion with his business, and he invited Gallagher to take 
editorial charge of it at a guaranteed salary. The offer 
was accepted gladly, and, turning over the care of the 
fast-expiring Backwoodsman to Francis, William took 
stage with his pretty wife and hastened to Cincinnati, and 
presently began his first important literary labor, the man- 
agement of the Cincinnati Mirror. This was the fourth 
literary periodical published west of the Alleghany 
mountains. Its prototype, the Mew York Mirror, was a 
well established and influential journal. ‘The new paper, 
a quarto, excellently printed on good paper, and of at- 
tractive appearance, was issued semi-monthly. The first 
two volumes were edited by Gallagher solely. At the be- 
ginning of the third year Gallagher formed a partnership 
with Thomas H. Shreve, and the two became proprietors 
of the publication. It was enlarged and issued weekly un- 
der the name Czncinnati Mirror and Western Gazette of Lit- 
erature. In April, 1835, the Chronicle, then owned by Rev. 
James H. Perkins, was merged in the J@rror, and Perkins 
shared the editorship of the periodical. The concern 
was sold October, 1835, to James B. Marshall, who united 
with it a publication called the Buckeye, and named it 
the Buckeye and Cincinnati Mirror.. Within three months 
Marshall sold out to Flash and Ryder, book-sellers on 
Third Street, who engaged Gallagher and Shreve to 
resume control of the once more plain Cincinnati Mirror. 
All now went on smoothly until Gallagher offended Mr. 
Ryder by refusing to print matter endorsing Tom Paine’s 
irreligious views: A quarrel followed, and both Gallagher 
and Shreve resigned. ‘They were succeeded by J. Reese 
Fry, who, though he had fair editorial ability,could not 
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prevent the J/rror from sinking to final extinction within 
two months. 

The JMirror never paid its way, though it had an ex- 
tensive circulation in the Mississippi valley. Its contents 
embraced original and selected tales, essays, poetry, bio- 
graphical and historical sketches, reviews of and extracts 
from new books, and a compendium of the news of the 
day. Nearly all the leading western writers contributed to 
it. Among these were Timothy Flint, J. A. McClung, John 
B. Dillon, Harvy D. Little, Morgan Neville, Benjamin 
Drake, Mrs. Julia Dumont and Mrs. Lee Hentz. From 
the east, Mr. Whittier contributed at least one poem— 
“‘Lines on a Portrait.” 

When, in 1832, Mr. Gallagher held this literary “‘ Mirror” 
up to nature and art on the banks of the Ohio, Bryant was 
but thirty-eight years old, Iongfellow and Whittier but 
twenty-five, Poe twenty-one, and Howells lacked five years 
of being born. ‘The backwoods editor’s comments on co- 
temporary literature read curiously in the light of present 
reputations. Encouraging mention is made of a fifty-dollar 
prize story, “A New England Sketch, by Miss Beecher, of 
this city.” ‘The reviewer says the story “is written with 
great sprightliness, humor and pathos,” and that “none 
but an intelligent and observant lady could possibly have 
written it.” In a notice of “Mogg Megone,” Whittier is 
discriminatingly heralded as a “ man whom his countrymen 
will yet delight to honor. Some of his early writings are 
among the happiest juvenile productions with which we 
are acquainted.” The complacent editor mentions “Outre 
Mer” favorably, saying that it was written by Professor 
Longfellow, ‘‘ who is very well known to American read- 
ers,” and that “it is for sale at Josiah Drake’s bookstore 
on Main street.” 

Mr. Gallagher wrote much for the Mrror in prose 
and verse, and his editorials, sketches and poems were 
widely copied. One of his pieces, a carefully finished 
short essay, entitled “The Unbeliever,” was credited to 
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Dr. Chalmers, and appeared in a school reader with that 
classic divine’s name attached. 

While editor of the J/rvor, Gallagher made his debut 
as a speaker, by delivering before the “Lyceum,” an 
“FKulogium on the Life and Character of William Wirt.” 
The old Enon Church, where the “Lyceum” met, was 
crowded, and the orator, when he rose to speak, was so 
frightened that he could not at first open his mouth, but 
the reassuring smile of the president, Doctor Daniel Drake, 
restored his self-command, and the address was pronounced 
satisfactorily. 

The “ Lyceum” was a society for popular edification, 
conducted under the auspices of the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute. Before it, Calvin E. Stowe delivered a course of 
lectures on the “ History of Letters,” and Judge James 
Hall read an address on the “ Importance of Establishing 
a First-Class Library in Cincinnati.” 

The old Enon Church, on Walnut street, was also the 
meeting place of aclub called the “ Franklin Society,” the 
meimbers of which, we are told, “met week after week, 
with much benefit to all concerned.” ‘Many a cold and 
cheerless evening,” wrote the editor of the Western Quar- 
terly, “have we seen half a dozen enthusiastic youths gath- 
ered about and shivering over the stove in the corner of? 
the large apartinent, while the President, wrapped in dig- 
nity.and a large cloak, sat chattering his teeth, apart from 
the group, and member after member stepped aside and 
made speeches, many of which were distinguished by 
brilliancy and true eloquence.” 

A more popular debating society was the “‘ Inquisition,” 
mentioned in Chanuning’s ‘‘ Memoir of James H. Perkins.” 
The “ Inquisition ” was attended by the beauty and fashion 
of Cincinnati. Mr. Gallagher shone with the young gentry 
who read polite essays at Dr. Drake’s parlors, and shivered 
with the talented picbeiansof the Franklin society. He 
was also the very soul of a unique private junto numbering 
but eight members, and named the Tags, or the T. A. G, 
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S., these cabalistic letters being the initials of the four who 
originated the conclave, namely, Frederic William Thomas, 
Samuel York Atlee, William Davis Gallagher and Thomas 
Henry Shreve. 

Still another very interesting club may be referred to 
here, though it arose somewhat iater than those mentioned. 
It was called the “ Forty-Twos,” from the circumstance 
that, at its founding, all of its members were over forty- 
one years of age and under forty-three. The “ Forty- 
Twos’’met in the law office of Salmon P. Chase, on Third 
street, (the office in which Don Piatt says the Republican 
party was born.) Among its members, besides Chase and 
Gallagher, were Samuel Eels, Jordan A. Pugh, and Charles 
L. Telford. The club was larger than that of the “Tags,” 
and had more of a social nature, but it did a great deal in 
the way of developing a literary taste in Cincinnati. 

It was before the appearance of the Mirror that W. D. 
Gallagher won his first laurels for poetical achievement. 
Some verses of his called ‘‘ The Wreck of the Hornet,” pub- 
lished anonymously, went the rounds of the American 
press, and were ascribed to the pen of Bryant. The suc- 
cess of this fugitive piece gave its author confidence to 
produce others, and he was soon recognized as the leading 
imaginative writer of the West. 

In the spring of 1835 he published a little book of thirty- 
six pages, entitled “ Erato No. I.,” dedicated to Timothy 
Flint. The naming of his collection after a lyric muse 
was suggested, probably, by the example of Percival, who 
a dozen years before, had put forth “‘ Clio No. I.” and “Clio 
No. II.”” Gallagher’s maiden venture was received with 
favor; and, in August, 1835, “‘ Erato No. II.” was issued, 
and this was followed, two years later, by “‘ Erato No. III.” 
A long and laudatory review of these three booklets ap- 
peared in the Southern Literary ‘Messenger for July, 
1838. The reviewer says: “It is to be regretted that, in 
justice to the poet, these volumes were not published in 
one of the Atlantic cities, inasmuch as it would have 
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extended the reputation of the author, and given currency 
to his works, which a Western press can not secure to 
them. ‘The Atlantic side of the Alleghanies is sufficiently 
controlled by that kind of prejudice in relation to ultra- 
montane literature, that led one, some two thousand years 
ago, to say, ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 
These prejudices should not be neglected or despised by 
Western writers. The names of Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, or Carey, Lea & Blanchard, on the title page of 
many a book has often proved a better endorsement to the 
public than the author’s. How natural it is to condemn 
a book unread that has the imprint of a country town. 
There is the same kind of faith extended to an unknown 
book as to an unknown bank note; if it bears city names, 
and is of a city bank, it is received with confidence, and if 
it is a country bill it is taken with hesitation and suspi- 
cion.” The alleged Eastern prejudice to Western literary 
outputs was met by Gallagher with obstinate provincial 
pride and defiance. To him the building up of Western 
literature was a duty which he exalted to the rank of 
patriotism and religion. He advocated the fostering of 
home genius with a fervor like that which protectionists 
manifested in discussing domestic industries. Instead of 
seeking Eastern publishers, Gallagher did not even com- 
ply with their voluntary requests to handle his books, 
though this was owing, in part, to his careless disposition. 
Under date of March, 1881, he wrote to a friend: “I have 
been solicited repeatedly by Eastern publishers; never 
but twice, that I remember, by Western publishers.” In 
the same letter, alluding to the volumes he wrote, and 
magazines he edited, he says: “I do not possess a copy 
of any one of them.” 

Returning to the ambitious and sentimental period of 
Gallagher’s career, we find that he was admired for his 
handsome looks. ‘ One of his cotemporaries wrote: “He 
has a manly figure, tall and well proportioned, with a 
lofty and somewhat haughty carriage. His complexion is 
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very fair and ruddy; his face exhibits a remarkably youth- 
ful appearance, as if but nineteen and not twenty-eight 
years had passed over his head. In conversation, he- is 
animated and energetic, evincing the man of quick sensi- 
bility, the bold thinker, the acute critic and severe satirist. 
His eyes are lively and of a piercing blue. His forehead 
is fair and open, denoting intellectual strength, with soft- 
ened outlines, and is the index of the graceful character of 
his mind.” ‘he allusion in this description to Gallagher’s 
“haughty carriage,” recalls the fact that the boys in the 
printing office used to call him William‘Dignity” Gallagher, 

Neither his handsome person, nor his versatile talents 
brought much hard cash. Deprived of the salary which 
he had received as editor of the meager J/zrror, the 
poet found himself in the unpoetical condition of a man 
with a wife to support on no income whatever. He wrote 
to Otway Curry: “I must do something to raise a little 
money, for I am alinost too badly clad to appear in the 
street.” Grasping at an invisible straw, he issued a pro- 
spectus for a weekly paper, The Cincinnati Spectator and 
Family News-Letter, but the name was all of the paper 
that ever appeared. However, in June, 1836, Messrs. 
Smith and Day projected a Western Literary Journal and 
Monthly Review, and Gallagher was called to edit it. 
Mark the western tone and confident air of this passage 
from the opening number: “Let us, who are in the 
enjoyment of a triune youthfulness, being young as a 
people, young in years, and young as a literary commu- 
nity, endeavor to approach the Fathers of English Poetry. 
Let us discard the affectation of parlor prettiness, wax- 
work niceties and milliner-like conceits. Let us turn our 
lady-pegasus out to pasture, and mount coursers of speed 
and mettle. Let us give over our pacing and ambling, 
and dash off with a free rein.” ‘To these imperative appeals 
the readers of the /Journal were probably insensible; at 
any rate they did not pay liberally for such exhortation, 
and the starving editor’s starving periodical gave up the 
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ghost, aged one year. The lively ghost flew to Louisville 
and was there re-embodied, being merged in the Western 
Monthly Magazine, which Judge Hall sold to James B. 
Marshall in 1836. ‘The combined publication forming the 
Western Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal was to be 
issued simultaneously from Cincinnati and Louisville. 
Gallagher was employed to edit it, and he entered upon 
this new labor with unflagging zeal. The Western Acade- 
mician, (think of a Western Acadeinician in 1837,) says of 
this new venture: “It is replete with good articles.” 
Notwithstanding its exuberance of merit, the journal 
expired with the issue of the fifth number, perhaps being 
too good to live, and William D. Gallagher was left once 
more a man without a periodical. But now a star of hope 
appeared in the north. John M. Gallagher, the poet’s 
youngest brother, had become manager of the Oxzo State 
Journal, at Columbus, Ohio, and he invited William to 
assist him. Such an opportunity was not to be slighted, 
and we may imagine the strong Whig, who had begun his 
journalistic labors as editor of the Clay newspaper at 
Xeuia, now using the language of Leigh Hunt: 


**] yield, I yield.—Once more I turn to you, 
Harsh politics! and once more bid adieu 
To the soft dreaming of the Muses’ bowers.” 


Gallagher removed with his family to Columbus, and 
entered upon editorial duties, also writing political letters 
from the Capital for the Cincinnati Gazette under the 
signature of “Probus.” But his connection with the 
State Journal was of short duration. Standing by his 
convictions with his usual stubbornness he opposed, edi- 
torially, the publication of the laws in the German lan- 
guage and the teaching of any foreign language in the 
public schools. Finding that his views were unpopular 
and injurious to the business interests of the paper, he 
chose to resign father than suppress his honest opinions. 

Before withdrawing from the Journal he projected 
what proved to be his most important enterprise in litera- 
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ture, a magazine named “ The Hesperian.” ‘This was a 
monthly miscellany of general literature. The first num- 
ber came out in May, 1838. Otway Curry assisted in edit- 
ing the first volume. Two volumes were published at 
Columbus,—the third and last at Cincinnati. The senior 
editor, in his opening “ Budget,” confesses that his past 
ten years’ exertions in behalf of literature “have been 
fruitless to himself of everything but experience,” yet he 
finds courage to make one more attempt, “because he 
loves the pursuit,—because he thinks he can be useful in 
it,—because he is convinced thére is, throughout the whole 
West, a great demand and a growing necessity for labor in 
it,—and because he believes that under present auspices 
it can be made to yield at least a guzd pro quo.” 

The Hesperian was jealously Western, as its name 
sufficiently suggests, but it was by no means narrow, shal- 
low, or provincial. Its watchwords were Freedom, Edu- 
cation, Manhood, Fair Play. ‘The contents were wide- 
ranging — geographical, historical, biographical, political, 
poetical, agricultural, theological, romantic and fictitious. 
Among its contributors, were the Drakes, Shreve, Perkins, 
Neville, Prentice, W.G. Simms, S. P. Hildreth, C. P.Cranch, 
I. A. Jewett, A. Kinmont, R. Dale Owen, Jas. W. Ward, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Mrs. Lee Hentz, Amelia B. Welby, and many 
others worthy to hold a permanent place in literature. 
Gallagher himself wrote copiously and very ably for the 
Hesperian. In its pages appeared his most ambitious 
story, “The Dutchman’s Daughter,” which, though crude 
and ill-sustained as a whole, has descriptive passages that 
would grace the pen of Irving. 

The Hesperian was transferred from Columbus to 
Circinnati in April, 1839. The editor procured a room 
in the third story of a brick house on Third street, east of 
Main — a room ten by twelve, with a door and a single 
window. “And in this small place,” writes he gaily to 
his wife, ‘‘Emma dear,” on May Day, “the renowned edi- 
cor of the Hesperian is to read, write, eat, drink, go to 
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bed, get up, and entertain his friends.” To Curry he wrote, 
lugubriously quoting Mother Goose, “I have so many 
children I don’t know what to do.” Again to Mrs. Galla- 
gher on May 15, “I enclose you three dollars, all the 
money I have, and I hope it will last you till I can get 
and furnish you some more.” ‘This period was the pro- 
verbial darkest hour just before daybreak. ‘The “ Probus” 
letters had made 2 faverabie impression on Charles Ham- 
mond, the chief editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, and 
induced him to offer Gallagher an important position as 
his assistant. Hammond was at that time the most influ- 
ential journalist in the country. He was an intimate 
adviser of Clay, and had been called, by Webster, the 
“oreatest genius that ever wielded the political pen.” 
Thomas Ewing had said of Hammond that he used a lan- 
guage as pure as that of Addison. It was no light honor 
to be called and chosen by so eminent aman. With the 
honor came also a liberal salary, “Emma” and the “so 
many children’? were now well provided for. The Hes- 
perian was discontinued and the duties of the new career 
were begun in the latter part of 1839, to be continued, with 
little interruption, for ten years. Mr. Gallagher at first 
attended mainly to the literary department of the paper, 
but after the death of Mr. Hammond in 1840, he did much 
political writing. He became more and more interested 
in State and national questions, and took an active part 
in party management. For many years he was Secretary 
of the Whig Committee for the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio. In 1842 he was nominated candidate for 
the State legislature, but declined to run. 

The love of literature continued to hold sway over him. 
In 1840 he planned a literary undertaking of praiseworthy 
character and generous scope, as may be gathered from 
the following letter to Otway Curry: 

[Zo Otway Curry, Esq., Marysville, Union County, Ohio. | 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 7, 1840. 
My DEAR CurRY—I thank you for your original contribu- 
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tion to the Poetical Volume, and shall insert it as the second 
selection from you, “The Goings Forth cf God” being 
the first. It was not my original design to have adinitted 
anything not before published, but Jones thought he could 
do better than he had yet done, and Shreve ditto; and, 
while I held their requests for the privilege of inserting 
an original, under advisement, along came your voluntary. 
This, as there was no impropriety in deviating from the 
first plan thus made, decided me. Perkins, I think, will 
have an original likewise; and, in the forewritten verses,’ 
you have one of my own. I do not wish it known, how- 
ever, that the volume contains anything specially pre- 
pared for it. 

I had not room in my last letter to detail to you the 
whole of my design. ‘The volume of “Selections from 
the Poetical Literature of the West” is but the first 
feature of it. My intention is to follow this up.in regular 
order by three other volumes, of “ Selections from the 
Polite Literature of the West,” “‘ Selections from the Pulpit 
Literature of the West,” and “ Selections from the Polit- 
- ical Literature of the West.” Don’t wipe those old specs 
of yours so hard, now. I’ve been looking over the level 
prairies of these intellectual regions, and I find in them 
materials enough for all I have contemplated. The truth 
is, Curry, this Transmontane world is a most glorious one, 
and I can’t help trying to do something for its literary 
character, engage in whatsoever else I may, and starve, as 
I fear I must at this. I suppose these several volumes 
will come out at intervals of from five to six months, till 
the whole shall have been published. 


About your “Veiled Prophet,” I feel some anxiety. 
Burton’s new theater, I understand, has been open fora 
number of weeks, yet I hear nothing either of Jemmy 
Thorn or from him. The first one of our citizens whom I 
find starting for Philadelphia I shall get to call upon Bur- 
ton and make personal inquiry, &c., with reference to it. 

About that Congress of lunatics which you suggest: 
Perkins thinks well of it, Shreve thinks well of it, Curry 
thinks well of it and Gallagher thinks well of it; and each 
of these distinguished men, doubtless, will willingly meet, 
lunaticise and go home again. What further than this, 
while the matter is so entirely a new suggestion, can I 





1A poem entitled ‘* Little Children,” enclosed in the letter to Curry. 
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say? Give us your plan, and if it be as good and feasible 
as I presume it is, you will find us readily and actively 
seconding your motion. 

And now, my dear fellow, a word in your ear confiden- 
tially. I am very busy now-a-days, and should not there- 
fore have replied to your last so promptly but that I want 
very much to be “‘astonished jist.” So crack your whip, 
and let us know what that “something” is, about which 
you prate so bigly. ‘Thine as ever, 

W. D. GALLAGHER. 


P. S.—Write me down, if you please, richer since day 
before yesterday, by another child, and poorer by what it 
will cost to keep it. This makes the fifth, all alive and 
kicking, and able to eat mush with the children of any 
Clodhopper in the land.” 


That Gallagher’s inclinations kept pulling him towards 
literature for some years after he became a political editor, 


is evident from a breezy letter written to Curry in August, 
1844: 

“ DEAR CurRY— Upon accurate calculation, the time 
of the rising of the new literary comet of the West has 
been determined. You and other benighted people in 
your region may look for a luminous streak in the Heavens 
atgh. 10m. 11 sec. October 1, 1844. After this announce- 
ment, my dear fellow, can you remain idle? I hope not, 
for the sake of the new experiment, the credit of your 
name, and the honor of your friend, who pledged to 
Messrs. Judson and Hine an article from your pen for the 
first number, and probably one for the second, and another 
for the third. The work is to be gotten out in the hand- 
somest style, and you will have the pleasure of appearing 
in good company. Lay aside your political pen, there- 
fore, shut up your law books, mount Pegasus, or some 
comely prose nag, and away to the free fields! What do 
you say? Shall I have something from you to hand over 
by the 6th to roth prox.? Don’t make it later, for the 
first copy is now in hand, and they want to be out early. 
Think of the olden time—your first love—wipe your 
specks — stick in a Havana— hum a madrigal—and dash 
into the thing pell-mell. Let me hear from you at once.” 








OHIO STATE ARCH.ZOLOGICAL AND HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 
PROCEEDINGS FOR THE YEAR 1887, WITH ABSTRACTS 
OF ADDRESSES AND PAPERS PRESENTED BE- 
FORE THE SOCIETY. 


CoLUMBUS, January 14th, 1887. 

The Society met in the Senate Chamber in the State 
House, F. C. Sessions, First Vice President, in the chair. 

The Secretary reported that four active members had 
been received since the last meeting, and that several 
donations had been made to the museum. Among the 
donations were a surveyor’s level and receipt book, accom- 
panied by the following letter: 

“PORTSMOUTH, ScioTO CouNTy, | 
January 14th, 1887. 
A. A. GRAHAM, Secretary of the Ohio Arch. & Hist. 
Society: 

DEAR SiR: Aurora Lodge, 48, Free and Accepted 
Masons, of Portsmouth, Ohio, being possessed of the level 
and receipt book used by our late brother, Francis Cleve- 
land, when State Civil Engineer locating the Ohio and 
Erie Canal in 1829, and deeming them worth preserving, 
—not for their intrinsic value, but that they might find a 
place in the State archives as relics—decided to present 
them to the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society, and to accomplish that end appointed the under- 
signed Committee. We, therefore, in the discharge of our 
duty, express them to your address, and, through you, do 
formally present them to the above Society. 

The level is the one used by Mr. Thomas J. Matthews, 
father of Justice Stanley Matthews, who, upon his appoint- 
ment to a professorship in the Lexington, Ky., University, 
resigned the position of Ohio State Civil Engineer, and 
Brother Cleveland was appointed his successor. 
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Brother Cleveland was Secretary of Aurora Lodge the 
last twenty-five consecutive years of his life. He was 
uncle of Grover Cleveland, President of the United States. 

JOHN K. Lopwick, 
J. H. JoHNsonN, 
R. A. BRYAN, 
Committee of Aurora Lodge, No. 48, F. and A. M. 
ATTEST: J. H. JOHNSON, 
Sec’y Aurora Lodge, No. 48, F. and A. M.” 

On motion of E. O. Randall the following resolution 

was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, 'That the thanks ofthe Ohio State Archzolog- 
ical [and Historical] Society be extended to Aurora Lodge, 
No. 48, F. & A. M., of Portsmouth, Ohio, for the level and 
the receipt-book used by Thomas J. Matthews and Francis 
Cleveland in the surveys of the Ohio and Erie Canal, and 
that the same are hereby accepted; and that a copy of this 
resolution, attested by the President and Secretary of the 
Society, be sent to the officers of the lodge. 


General E. B. Finley, of Bucyrus, Ohio, then read a paper 


upon “ Drift.” [An abstract of the paper will appear in the 
QUARTERLY. | 
The Society then, upon motion, adjourned. 





. CoLuMBUS, February 8, 1887. 

The Society met in the Senate chamber, and was called 
to order by J. J. Janney, who, in the absence of the Secre- 
tary, presented the monthly report. 

An address upon “ Volcanoes and Earthquakes” was then 
delivered by Hon. George G. Washburn, of Elyria. 

[An abstract of this address will appear in the Quar- 
TERLY. | 

At its conclusion the Society, upon motion, adjor ‘ned. 





SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 
COLUMBUS, February 23d, 1887. 
The Society met in public session in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, in the State House, at 7:30 
o’clock,; P. M. 
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F. C. Sessions, First Vice President, read the annual ad- 
dress on the History and Prospects of the Society. [This 
address is printed in full on page 332 of the QUARTERLY. | 


After a brief interval William P. Cutler, of Marietta, 
was introduced, who read a paper on “ The Ordinance of 
1787.” [This paper was printed in full in the Quar- 
TERLY for June, 1887, page 10.] The Society then ad- 
journed to meet in the State Library at 10 o’clock the 
next morning. 


THURSDAY, February 24th, 1887. 
The Society met in the State Library, at 10 o’clock, 
Vice President Sessions in the chair. 
The Secretary read the reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, which, on motion, were referred to the Execu- 


tive Committee. 
The minutes of the last annual meeting were then read 


and approved. 

The report of Committees being next in order, Wm. P. 
Cutler, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, sub- 
mitted the following report, which was, on motion, unan- 
imously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, The foundation of civil and religious lib- 
erty, of civil government, and of national independence 
resulted from the wisdom, patriotism and fidelity of the 
thirteen States acting through the Continental Congress, 
and 

““WHEREAS, Their patriotic services were especially 
directed to the conquest of the territory northwest of the 
river Ohio from the British Crown, to the amicable ad- 
justment of all conflicting claims to it by the several States 
— members of the Confederacy—and pursuing the wise 
policy of organizing a distinct government, they enacted 
an ordinance, on the 13th day of July, 1787, which stands 
saa monument of their wisdom and as their basis of civil 
government in said territory, and 

“WHEREAS, The centennial anniversary of the first 
permanent occupation of the territory, under the provi- 
sions of that ordinance, will occur on the 7th day of April, 
1888, and 
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“WHEREAS, Arrangements are in progress for a suitable 
celebration of that event at Marietta, Ohio, and for an 
Industrial Exposition at the capital of the State, also to 
erect at Marietta a monumental structure to commemor- 
ate the distinguished services rendered to our common 
country by all the actors in the events of our nation’s early 
history; therefore, be it 


“* Resolved, That a cordial invitation be extended to each 
of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia to be represented at such celebration 
and exposition, and to take such interest in the monu- 
mental structure as may be most convenient and agreeable 
to each of them respectively ; 

“Resolved, further, That Ohio, as the first born of such 
illustrious parentage, extends this invitation with an 
earnest desire that such a reunion upon her soil of veterans 
in the great cause of human rights and civil liberty, may 
be an occasion when all asperities of the past may be soft- 
ened by the grateful recollections of the patriotic services 
of an honored and common ancestry bestov..d upon a 
common country. 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of this society be instructed 
to issue a circular to each of the State Historical Societies 
of the old thirteen States, and to those formed out of the 
Northwest Territory, setting forth the objects of the Cen- 
tennial to be held at Marietta on April 7th, 1888; also the 
general purpose of erecting a monument at that place, and 
to make, and to invite the co-operation of these societies 
in making the celebration an event of national interest 
and importance, and that by recalling the memories of the 
founders of our nation, a spirit of good will and harmony 
may be presented; that with a view to preserve and per- 
petuate for the benefit of posterity, the early part of history 
as connected with the Northwest and its institutions, the 
several societies be requested to furnish such legends and 
historical inscriptions as may be properly placed upon the 
proposed monumental structure; and that the plan and 
wishes of each society may be communicated as early as 
possible to the trustees of the Marietta Centennial Com- 
mittee, that a plan of the structure may be decided upon.” 


The Secretary presented the resignation of John B. 
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Peaslee, as trustee and member of the Committee on the 
Centennial Memorial, which, on motion of Dr. I. W. An- 
drews, was accepted, and Dr. Eli T. Tappan elected to the 
vacancy. 

Mr. Wm. P. Cutler, from the Committee on the Centen- 
nial Memorial to be erected at Marietta, made the folowing 
report: 

“The Committee oi the Centennial Monument ask leave 
to report: 

‘“That a Memorial was presented by this Society at its 
last annual meeting to the Legislature of Ohio, asking 
that body to take action in regard to raising money for 
building a monumental structure at Marietta, in commem- 
oration of the first settlement of Ohio, on the 7th of April, 
1788, under the auspices of the ordinance of July 13, 1787. 

“In response to this memorial, the Legislature in- 
structed our Senators, and requested the Representatives 
in Congress, to use their efforts to procure aid from the 
United States. The Senate have agreed to an amendment 
to the Civil Service Appropriation bill providing for a pay- 
ment to the Marietta Centennial Monument Association 
of $50,000, provided a like sum shall be raised by the 
State of Ohio, or by other means. The amendment is 
now pending between the two Houses of Congress. 


“The citizens of Marietta have organized, under the 
laws of Ohio, a Monumental Association, having power to 
receive donations in real or personal estate, and apply 
them to the erection of a monument. That Association is 
making efforts to raise a monument fund from private 
sources, and have made a good start in that direction. The 
people of Marietta have also organized efficient committees 
to make suitable preparations for a Centennial celebration. 


“The programme comprises the erection of a large audito- 
rium, and it is proposed that April 6th, 1888, shall be devoted 
to such reunions of pioneers as may be brought together on 
the occasion. The 7th to be occupied by addresses and the 
Centennial exercises. The 8th being the Sabbath, will be 
devoted to a review of the religious and educational features 
of the ordinance of 1787, and their application and progress 
during the century. Invitations have been extended by the 
Ohio Legislature to the several States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin to participate in the proposed cele- 
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bration. Favorable responses have been received from these 
invitations. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“W. P. CUTLER, 


“ Chairman.” 
The report was accepted and the committee continued. 


On invitation, Gen. S. H. Hurst, representing the Centen- 
nial Exposition to be held in Columbus in the autumn of 
1888, appeared before the Society and addressed the mem- 
bers on the work to be done and the objects of the Centen- 
nial Exposition. On motion of Major E. C. Dawes, the 
Secretary was instructed to extend invitations on behalf of 
the Society to the Ohio Societies in New York, Washington 
City, California and other places where they exist; also to 
the Massachusetts Society in Cincinnati to participate in 
the coming centennial. 

Mr. W. C. Turner, from the Committee on Archeology, 
read the report of the chairman, Professor Wright, and a 
letter from Prof. F.W. Putnam. The report showed prog- 
ress, and recommended additional members on the com- 
mittee. 

The report was adopted; the Committee, on motion of 
Mr. Turner, increased to nine members and made a Stand- 
ing Committee. 

The report of the Committee and the letter of Professor 
Putnam were ordered printed in the regular proceedings 
of the Society. [See the QUARTERLY for June, 1887, 
page 55.] . 

The Secretary presented for consideration the question 
of the form of the Society’s publication. After considera- 
tion it was, on motion of Major E. C. Dawes, resolved that 
the Society issue its publication in pamphlet or magazine 
form, not less than once per quarter. 


Dr. I. W. Andrews presented an invitation, from the 
Washington County Pioneer Society, to hold the next 
annual meeting of this Society at Marietta, at the time of 
the Centennial of the settlement of that place. 
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On motion of Mr. Rickly the invitation was referred to 
the Executive Committee, with the request that the same 
be accepted. 

On motion the Chair appointed a committee to nomi- 
nate five trustees for the term of three years. 

On motion of Mr. Rickly the preparation of the pam- 
phlet-programme of exercises for the schools was referred 
to the Executive Committee, the expression of the Society 
being that the Secretary be authorized to prepare the same 
for publication. 

The Society then took a recess till 2 o’clock P. M. 





On reconvening at 2 P. M., the Committee on Nomina- 
tions presented the following names for trustees for three 
years: 

Ws. P. CUTLER, Marietta; 

N. S. TowNSHEND, Columbus; 

REV. Wo. E. Moore, Columbus; 

FE. C. DAWES, Cincinnati; 

C. C. BALDWIN, Cleveland. 

The report of the committee was adopted, and the above 
persons elected. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to meet in public 
session at 7:30 P. M. 


SECOND PUBLIC SESSION. 


The Society met at 7:30 P. M. in the Senate Chamber, 
and listened to an interesting paper on “ Salmon P. Chase,” 
by Dr. N. S. Townshend, of Columbus, a member of the 
General Assembly that first elected Mr. Chase as United 
States Senator from Ohio. [This paper appeared in the 
QUARTERLY for September, 1887.] 


ACTION OF THE TRUSTEES. 


The Board of Trustees met Thursday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 24th, Mr. Sessions in the chair. 


’ 
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The election of officers being in order, the following were 
chosen : 

President—F. C. Sessions, Columbus. 

First Vice-President—R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield. 

Second Vice-President—Wm. E. Moore, Columbus. 

Secretary and Librarian—A. A. Graham, Columbus. 

Treasurer—§. S. Rickly, Columbus. 

The following standing committees were appointed: 

Executive Committee—F. C. Sessions, James S. Robinson, 
N. S. Townshend, Wm. E. Moore, H. A. Thompson. 

Finance Commuttee—Wm. E. Moore, James S. Robinson, 
S. S. Rickly. 

Committee on Resolutions—Wm. P. Cutler, Eli T. Tappan, 
N. S. Townshend, Chas. Townsend, A. W. Jones. 

Committee on Archeology—G. F. Wright, W. C. Turner, R. 
Brinkerhoff, I. W. Andrews, M. F. Force. 

Library Committee—Charles J. Wetmore, S. C. Derby, R. 
W. Stevenson, N. S. Townshend. 

After which, on motion, the board adjourned. 

A. A. GRAHAM, 
Secretary. 





OHIO STATE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING FEBRUARY I9, 1888. 


To the Members: 


The annual reports of the Treasurer and the Secretary 
have been by them submitted to this Committee, which, 
in the absence of a meeting of the Trustees, is authorized 
to act upon them. We have examined them, find them 
correct and approve and recommend them to your careful 
attention. 

From the Treasurer’s report you will learn that at the 
close of the year, 297 names (inclusive of those who have 
advanced their fees for the coming year,) are on the roll 
of active members. 

During the year the following members deceased: 

Prof. S. F. Baird, of Washington City, August 19, 1887. 
Judge Silas H. Wright, of Lancaster, November 18, 1887. 
Hon. V. B. Horton, of Pomeroy, January 14, 1888. 

The list of members from the date of organization to 
the close of this year will be published in the March 
QUARTERLY. Many of these pay their annual dues by 
donations of valuable articles to the museum, or of valuable 
works to the library. Among the latter should be men- 
tioned Mrs. Mary De Renne, of Georgia, whose donation 
of two rare works was so valuable, we felt such gifts should 
be recognized in an honoary membership. 

We hope the Secretary, on whom the burden of the 
work falls, will be aided by every member of the society. 
When he, and the members of the Editorial Committee, 
especially its chairman, do so much for the society free, 
they should be encouraged and upheld by every one 
interested in the preservation of our history. In no way 

384 
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can this be done so effectually as by aiding to increase the 
active and life membership. Each member is requested 
to forward to the Secretary the names and addresses of 
those whom you would recommend for membership. 

With increased membership the association will be in 
position to publish substantial volumes of papers every 
year, as well as to add constantly to its publication fund. 
From life-membership fees and other sources the associa- 
tion has now an annual income fund of some $1,200, as 
appears in the Treasurer’s report. 

It is earnestly hoped that members have not taken a 
strictly mercantile view of their membership of the society. 
In the first years of the society it was not possible to 
render a mc’ ecrial guzd pro quo for membership fees, and at 
the same time establish a Publication Fund. ‘‘ The society 
has accomplished results that cannot be estimated by any 
pecuniary standard of value. It has encouraged original 
research by its meetings and publications; it has brought 
historical students and specialists together; it has caused 
a more frequent exchange of ideas among them; and it 
has awakened greater public interest in historical studies.” 
The present enthusiasm for history in Ohio is in no small 
degree the fruit of the Ohio Historical Society. 

We confidently appeal to every member to aid in this 
effort. We should have one thousand members in this 
society. By united effort we can secure them. Will not 


each one help? 
F. C. SESSIONS, 


Wo. E. Moore, 
N. S. TOWNSHEND, 
H. A. THOMPSON, 


Executive Committee, 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
FEBRUARY Ig, 1888. 
To the Executive Committee: 

The year of this Society just closed has been one of 
very satisfactory progress. We have been able to do what 
we could not do in the preceding two years of our growth; 
viz., establish a publication, whose merit grows with itself, 
and through which we are now able to give to our mem- 
bers a substantial return for their money. Heretofore we 
have been obliged to be content that we were establishing 
a Society, which in time would be of great good to the 
Citizens of our State and country. That this is apparent 
is shown by the large and much varied correspondence, as 
evinced by the postage item in my list of expenses. The 
labor has not relaxed in any case; but my duties elsewhere, 
from which I derive my support, has necessitated the em- 
ployment of considerable clerk hire. By this means, only, 
can the work, necessary to the success of the Society, be 
accomplished now. I am glad to be so situated that I can 
carry forward the legitimate work free of all expense to 
the income. I trust this can be continued; thus enabling 
the Society to pursue this line of policy, and render a sub- 
stantial return for the fees of its members. 

I shall endeavor during the coming year to increase our 
Life Membership, or endowment fund. I feel assured we 
can lay the foundation for such a fund now — in this, our 
first Centennial year— which will in the near future yield 
an annual income sufficient to defray the annual expenses. 
Other societies, old in years, have struggled long to reach 
the condition of the Ohio Society, whose roll of active 
membership is now exceeded by few other State societies 
in America. 

Donations of books, magazines, papers, manuscripts, 
etc all that constitute a library devoted to the preserva- 
tion of history, are constantly offered, which for the present 
must be kept in personal libraries of the officers till a safe 
place is »:ovided for them. The same may be said of the 
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museum. ‘There is no field in the world so rich in arch- 
zology and prehistoric and historic articles as Ohio, and 
could the Society but provide a place of safety, accessible, 
on reasonable terms, to the public, it would quickly be 
filled by the finest State collection in America. Can not 
the members assist to reach this result? United action 
will produce wonderful results, and I trust my efforts will 
be seconded by each member, who, by securing a few 
additional members, can materially aid to reach the desired 
end. I trust I shall have the continued co-operation of all 
the members, and can not close without expressing my 
thanks to those who have upheld my hands by words of 
kindness and by heartily and kindly encouraging me in 
the work of the Society. 
A. A. GRAHAM, 


Secretary. 





TREASURER’S REPORT. 


RECEIPTs 1887-1888. 


130 renewals......eee. haar andie dears arena j $ 650 
60 new members ° é 300 
7 advanced fees for ’88-’89...cceeceseeees 5 00 35 
11 QUARTERLY subscribers 44 
Cash advertising in QUARTERLY 3 
Sale of QUARTERLY 17 


Advance sales on History of Ohio 34 $1,111 10 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Printing QUARTERLY No. 1 158 
‘6 sé 6é 141 ; 
“es ‘6 66 137 
Job printing, O. S. Journal 105 
" Hann & Adair 102 ¢ 
Editors’ expenses 19 
Sundries, A. H. Smythe 9 
Library case 16 
Exchange y 
A. A. Graham, Sec’y, for expenses as per 
memoranda, (see below) 856 70 $1,047 31 
Balance on hand 63 79 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND. 


Miss Susan M. Sturgess, Mansfield 
J. Q. A. Ward, New York 
Interest receipts....... ascwieannssara ° £108 90 
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SECRETARY’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 


RECEIPTS 1887-1888. 


Cush received from Treasurer 356 70 
-" ‘* advance sale of Histor- 
ies, principally in postage stamps..... 20 60 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Postage 164 42 
( lerk hire 57 53 
Travel and board — Sec’y and others 146 25 
Sundries 8 16 
$377 30 $377 3 
STocK ON HAND CLOSE OF YEAR, FEB. 19, 1888. 
Electrotype Plates — 
QUARIERLY, No. 1, Vol. J, cost 39 20 
+6 “6 ¢. “s a 83 60 
“6 “« 8 * |, 33 60 £106 40 
Number of QUARTERLIES on hand -— 
Vol. 1, No. 1 





OHIO STATE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 


Organized as the Ohio Archaeological Association, September 1, 1875. 
Reorganized as the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, and Incorporated March 13, 1885. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. Dr. N. S. TOWNSHEND... .Columbus. 
Pres. —¥. C. SESSIONS....Columbus. | C. C. BALDWIN.....- 00+ Cleveland. 
ast Vice Pres. —R. BRINKERHOFF 

Mansfield. 

2d Vice Pres, —REV.WM.E.MOORE 
Columbus, 

Sec’y. and Libr’n.—A. A. GRAHAM 
Columbus. 
Treasurer—S. S. RicK_y.Columbus. 
— ( For one year.) 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


( For two years.) 
A. W. JONEs Youngstown. 
BEVELAS SABINE. oc sccsces Richwood. 
Rev. H. A. THompson.. Westerville. 
Dr. I. W. ANDREWS Marietta. 
JAMES S. ROBINSON........ Kenton. 


ALLEN G. THURMAN Columbus. 
( For three years.) DoucLas PuTNAM Harmar. 

Ws. P. CUTLER Marietta. | JOHN W. ANDREWS 

BD. Cy DOWER. ocadsnecne Cincinnati. F. C. SESSIONS .e---Columbus 

Rev. Wn. E. Moore ...Columbus. R. BRINKERHOFF Mansfield. 
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SyNoPSIS OF CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws. 


Articles of Incorporation. 


The undersigned citizens of Ohio, 
having associated themselves to- 
gether, and desiring to form a cor- 
poration not for profit, under the 
laws of said State of Ohio, do hereby 
subscribe and acknowledge the fol- 
lowing articles of incorporation: 

1. The name of such corporation 
shall be THE OHIO STATE ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

2. Said corporation shall be 
located and its principal business 
transacted at the city of Columbus, 
county of Franklin, and State of 
Ohio. 

8. Said Society is formed for the 
purpose of promoting a knowledge 
of Archeology and History, espe- 
cially of Ohio, by establishing and 
maintaining a library of books, man- 
uscripts, maps, charts, etc., properly 
pertaining thereto; a museum of pre- 
historic relics and natural or other 
curiosities or specimens of art or 
nature promotive of the objects of 
the Association—said library and 
museum to be open to the public on 
reasonable terms—and by courses of 
lectures and publication of books, 
papers and documents touching the 
subjects so specified, with power to 
receive and hold gifts and devices of 
real and personal estate for the bene- 
fit of such Society, and generally to 
exercise all the powers legally and 
properly pertaining thereto. 

4. Said Society has. no capital 
stock. 

[The articles of incorporation were 
signed by twenty-eight persons.] 


By-Laws. 


ARTICLE I. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


SECTION 1. The members of this 
Society shall be known as Active 
Members, Life Members, Corre- 
sponding Members and Honorary 
Members. 

Sec. 2. Active members shall pay 
annually, in advance, a fee of five 
dollars; shall be entitled to vote and 


hold office; shall receive free all 
publications of the Society, and have 
free access to the Museum and Li- 
brary. Any person who shall an- 
nually donate articles acceptable to 
the Society, whose value shall be 
determined by the Trustees to be five 
dollars, shall be rated as an active 
member. 

Sec. 3. Life members shall pay 
the sum of fifty dollars. Such pay- 
ment shall exempt them from all fees, 
and shall entitle them to all the priv- 
ileges of active membership. Any 
person who shall make a donation, 
acceptable to the Society, whose 
value shall be determined by the 
Trustees to be fifty dollars, shall be 
rated asa life member. Life mem- 
bers may designate the purpose to 
which their subscription or donation 
may be applied not inconsistent with 
the laws of the Society. 

All such subscriptions shall be 
known as the Life Membership Fund, 
which shall be invested by the 
Trustees in safe securities, the in- 
come of which only shall be used. 

Sec. 4. Corresponding members 
shall be persons who feel an interest 
in the Society and its objects, and 
are willing to aid it by representing 
its interests, and by securing dona- 
tions for its Museum and Library. 
They shall receive free the annual 
reports and such other publications 
as the Trustees may direct. 

Sec. 5. Honorary members shall 
be persons distinguished for scien- 
tific and literary attainments, partic- 
ularly in the department of Ameri- 
can history. 


ARTICLE II. 
GOVERNMENT. 


SECTION 1. The government of 
this Society shall be vested in a 
Board of fifteen Trustees, who shall 
be chosen by ballot, immediately 
upon the organization of the Society. 
Five shali serve for the term of three 
years, five for the term of two years, 
and five for one year; and at each 
annual meeting five Trustees shall 
be elected for the term of three 
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years. In case of a vacancy occur- 
ring in the Board of Trustees, the 
remaining Trustees shall fill the 
same until the next annual election, 
when the vacancies shall be filled by 
votes of the members. The Trustees 
shall hold their offices until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. 


Sec. 2. The Board of Trustees 
shall elect a President, one or more 
Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Sec- 
retary and Librarian, and such other 
officers and. agents as the proper 
management of the Society may re- 
quire. They shall also appoint an 
Executive Committee, a Finance 
Committe, and such other commit- 
tees as may be from time to time 
needed. The Trustees may fix the 
tenure and compensation of all offi- 
cers and agents, and may remove 
the same, whenever the interests of 
the Society may so require. They 
may adopt a code of By-Laws for 
their government, not inconsistent 
with the laws of this Society, and 
submit the same to the approval of 
the members thereof. 


ARTICLE III. 
OFFICERS. 


SECTION 1. PRESIDENT.-The Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees shall 
be the President of the Society. He 
shall preside at all meet!; gs of the 
Society; shall have a casting vote; 
shall appoint all committees, and 
shall perform other duties pertaining 
to the office. In his absence the 
senior Vice President shall serve, 
and in the absence of any such offi- 
cer, any member may be called to 
the chair pro tempore. 

The Vice President, the Secretary 
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and Librarian, and the Treasurer 
shall perform the duties respectively 
connected with their offices, the 
duties of Secretary and Librarian 
being performed by one person. 


ARTICLE V. 
MEETINGS. 


SECTION 1. The annual meetings 
of this Society shall usually be held 
in the city of Columbus or elsewhere 
as the Executive Committee may de- 
cide, on the nineteenth day of Feb- 
ruary of each year, when that date 
falls on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day or Friday; when, however, it 
falls upon any other day of the week, 
then the annual meeting shall be 
held on the Tuesday following. 

Sec. 2. The other meetings of 
this Suciety shall be held at such 
times and such places as the Trus- 
tees may direct. 

Sec. 3. The President or any cne 
of the Trustees shall call a special 
meeting on a request of any five 
members. 


ARTICLE VII. 


LIABILITIES. 


SECTION 1. No debts shall be 
contracted by this Society, nor. any 
of its Trustees, officers or agents. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
AMENDMENTS. 


SECTION 1. These By-Laws may 
be amended by a majority vote at 
any meeting of the Society. Any 
amendments shall be proposed in 
writing, and shall, if required by a 
majority of those present, lie over 
for action until the next meeting. 





List OF MEMBERS. 
[From Date of Organization, March 12th, 1885, to February igth, 1888.) 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


De Renne, Mrs. Mary,Savannah, Ga. 

Force, Judge M. F., Cincinnati, O. 

Nicholson, Col. John P., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Smucker, Isaac, Esq., Newark, O. 


*Whittlesey, Col. Charles, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





*Died October 18, 1886. 





Members of the Society. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 
*Baird, Prof. S. F. Washington, D.C, 
Darling,Gen. Chas. W.,Oneida,N.Y. 
Powell, Maj. J.W., Washington, D.C, 
Putnam, Prof. F. W., Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Thomas, Prof. Cyrus, Washington, D. 


Cc 
Ward, Mrs. Fannie B., Ravenna, O. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Sturges, Miss Susan M., Mansfield,O, 
Ward, J. Q. A., New York, 


ACTIVE MEMBERS, 
Aldeman, E. R., Marietta. 
Anderson, J. H., Columbus. 
Andrews, Dr. I. W., Marietta. 
Andrews, Mrs. I. W., Marietta. 
Andrews, Prof. M. R., Marietta. 
Andrews, John W., Columbus. 
Andrews, Gwynne, Columbus. 
Andrews, C. H., Youngstown, 
Arnett, Rev. B. W., Wilberforce. 
Avery, Dr. Elroy M., Cleveland. 
Axline, H. A., Zanesville. 


3abcock, Rev. C. H., Columbus, 
Backus, A. L., Toledo. 

Baldwin, Dr. J. F., Columbus. 
Baldwin, Jos. W., Columbus. 
Baldwin, Charles C., Cleveland. 
Barger, B. F., Dayton. 

Barney, E. J., Dayton. 

Bar ett, James, Cleveland. 
Bates, James L., Columbus. 
Bedell, Rev. G. Thurston, Gambier. 
Beecher, C. A., Cincinnati. 
Bennett, S. W., Bucyrus. 
Beresford, Dr. A. E., Germano, 
Bliss, Mrs. Mary, Columbus, 
Bohl, Henry, Marietta. 
Bonham, L. N., Oxford. 
Bosworth, Sala, Cincinnati. 
Braddock, John S., Mt. Vernon. 
Brazee, John S., Lancaster. 
Bretts, W. H., Cleveland. 
Bridge, Henry A., Columbus. 
Brickell, W. D., Columbus. 
Briggs, J. C., Columbus. 

Bright, Geo. W., Columbus. 
Brinkerhoff, Roeliff, Mansfield. 
Brister, E. M. P., Newark. 
Brooks, J. T., Salem. 

Brown, ,Abram, Columbus. 
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Brown, Thomas, Waynesville. 
Brown, Leroy D., Reno, Nevada, 
Brown, Benj. S., Columbus. 
Bruhl, Gustav, Cincinnati. 
Butler, Cyrus, New York City. 
Buell, Wm. H., Marietta. 
Burgess, Solon, Cleveland. 
Bushnell, Dr. Wm., Mansfield. 
Burr, Rev. Erasmus, Portsmouth, 
TBryant, Charles W., Granville. 
Byers, Rev. A. G., Columbus. 


Cadwallader, J. D., Marietta. 
Candy, Robert, Columbus. 
Chamberlain, W. I., Ames, Iowa. 
Chamberlain; W. H., Cincinnati. 
Chapin, John W., Columbus. 
Chittenden, Henry T., Columbus. 
Church, S. H., Columbus. 
Clarke, Robert, Cincinnati. 
Clark, Dr. C. F., Columbus, 
Cochran, T. J., Cincinnati. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


ZIFE, JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF REV. MANASSEH CUTLER, LL.D. 
By his Grandchildren, William Parker Cutler and Julia Perkins Cutler. 
Two volumes. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1888. 

The diary, correspondence and papers of Dr. Cutler ought to throw a 
flood of light upon many events in the early history of the Northwest, and 
upon the policy of the old Congress in organizing and providing for the 
settlement of the region beyond the Ohio river. Portions of his journals 
were published years ago, and have been read and re-read by students of 
Ohio’s history. The subsequent disappearance of the original journal and 
many other papers of Dr. Cutler, the negotiations for their surrender and 
their final recovery by his grandchildren are matters known to many in 
America. That these papers have finally been arranged, thrown into con- 
nected form, and, accompanied by much other matter throwing light upon 
his life and career, are now published in these two volumes is something for 
which careful students of Western American history may well be thankful. 

Space does not permit a close analysis of the volumes in this column, but 
they are not a mere memoir, a record of personal merits and doings of the 
energetic Doctor. While his personal career and character receive full 
attention, the services which he rendered America, the Massachusetts 
soldiers and the Northwest form the main theme. ‘‘It will be seen,” says 
the introduction, ‘‘that Congress and the army were the principal factors 
[in the Western movement]; that there was a concert of action if not of de- 
sign; that Congress sought to prepare the way for the occupation of the 
Western wilderness, to make ‘rough places smooth, and the crooked places 
straight’; while the army, with their Commander-in-Chief in full support, 
sought to retrieve losses, heal wounds and find repose by encountering new 
risks, new hardships, and new dangers in laying deep and broad the founda- 
tions of Christian civilization in ‘new States’ ‘ Westward of the Ohio.’ 

‘©The service performed by Dr. Cutler was in bringing into harmonious 
action the lines of policy that were marked out by one party and cordially 
accepted by the other.” , 

The above passage fairly outlines the aim of the writer’s, and the vol- 
umes expand and illustrate the whole of the movements leading to the 
ordinance of 1787 and the Western settlements. The preliminary move- 
ments in Massachusetts, the formation of the Ohio Company, the pressure 
brought to bear upon Congress, the framing of the ordinance of 1787, and 
the settlements in Ohio, all receive careful consideration, and the influence 
of Dr. Cutler in all those movements is fully shown, ‘That his share in 
some of these measures Seems slightly overestimated, does not materially 
lessen the historical value of the work before us. On the whole, the 
volumes will be welcomed as being a decided addition to our knowledge of 
the early history of the Northwest, and of the parts which Manasseh Cutler 
took in those events. 
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